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VISCOUNT HALDANE OF CLOAN, O.M. 
_President, October, 1922, to April, 1927 


ON THE 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


‘We assemble here to-day on a notable occasion. There 
has been launched a new Institute of Public Administration. It 
is concerned with the domain occupied by public service of a 
civilian character. This domain includes not only those who 
serve the Government directly, but also those who serve local 
government authorities.” . . . . “The body over which I have 
the honour to preside is not a trade union organization brought 
into existence to further the interests of a class. It is a society 
formed on the basis of rendering fresh service to the public, by 
bringing to bear study which implies expert knowledge, and 
demonstrating not only how the result can be applied but the 
necessity for doing so. The primary purpose is a scientific 
one.” (From Inaugural Address, 26th October, 1922.) 

‘‘What is the purpose of our new Institute of Public 
Administration? Its purpose is, not, I think, tobe a.... 
mere body for looking after the interests of individual members ; 
that can be done otherwise. Its main purpose is to work for the 
good of the whole of the Civil Service, imperial and local in equal 
degree, and if it is to do that it must not lose itself in details, but 
it must try rather to fashion a school of thought.” ... . “ For 
my part I hope that if this Institute develops into a real school of 
thought it will work in close connection with the Universities, 
and enlist the Universities in its service.” (From Presidential Address, 
25th October, 1923.) 

“There has been a notion that administration was a subject 


that could not be taught. Somehow or another it has to be dug 
up like ploughing a field. I do not think that it is a doctrine 
that can be upheld to-day. Administration is a science as well 
as an art, and the study of its first principles is a very important 
study.” (From Speech at Dinner, 4th December, 1924.) 
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Lord Haldane 


By Tue Rr. Hon. Viscount Grey or FAaLiopon, K.G, 


: i tributes paid to Lord Haldane when the news of his death was 
received in August, had about them a note of unusual strength 
and unanimity. The articles in the Press gave an impression that the 
writers felt themselves on strong ground, that they had something to 
praise which was definite, and things to say which were indisputable. 

Such certainty and unanimity are rare, when the subject dealt with is 
the life of a public man, especially of a politician. Public men may 
exhibit great qualities, they may be eloquent and brilliant, they may 
exercise much influence on the public life of their time, but about the 
value of these gifts and qualities and the use they make of them, there is 
controversy. It is seldom that a party politician provides an instance 
of even one definite, concrete, stable achievement. This, however, is 
just what Haldane did, and he did it in the War Office, the most unlikely 
Department for successful administration. 

When Haldane entered the War Office it had a sinister reputation 
for politicians. Men of considerable administrative experience had 
entered it and had left without increasing their reputations. Able and 
cautious men did not like going there. ‘“‘ Did you ever hear of a fellow 
called Hobson ? ” Campbell-Bannerman is said to have answered, when 
some one asked him why he had gone to the War Office, when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government was formed in 1892. Yet into this office, when 
once he had made up his mind to go into any office at all, entered Haldane 
willingly and confidently, without any previous administrative experience 
in any Government Department and without having given any special 
study to the Army or its problems ; and in this office he did work that 
has made him memorable. The achievement was the outcome of 
strenuous thought, closely applied to a practical purpose. The Army 
was to be prepared for war: there was to be an Expeditionary Force 
ready for an emergency, and behind this a large organization trained to 
make a reserve and capable of expansion in time of need. No one was 
less bellicose than Haldane. He did not think of war as probable, when 
he first entered the War Office in 1905 ; yet he set to work to prepare the 
Army as if the emergency of war were imminent. War might be and in 
his view it probably was a remote contingency : this did not matter ; in 
his view the proper work for a Secretary of State for War to do was to 
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prepare for war, and the work ought to be done as well as possible: the 
expeditionary force might never be used, but it must be created and, 
within the limits of size imposed by Government and Parliament, it must 
be made ready and efficient. It may well be that events early in 1906 
at the time of the Conference of Algeciras had an effect upon him ; but 
I am sure those troubles were not the origin of his policy. The work he 
did at the War Office was done, not because he thought danger imminent, 
but because he thought it the proper thing to do. A pressing desire to 
see the right thing thought out and then done was the single constant 
stimulus to his mind. 

Yet he was no dictator or doctrinaire: he gathered round him the 
best soldiers. I imagine that he stimulated them to think and to use as 
their starting-point the experience and professional knowledge which 
Haldane himself had not got. The policy that was evolved was probably 
not his alone : it was the outcome of much discussion and joint thinking ; 
but my impression is that without Haldane the policy would not have 
been. Then came the embodiment of the policy in a concrete practical 
form. Here he selected the best men to do the necessary work ; gave 
them opportunity to do their best and encouraged them by striving 
with all his might in the Government to get for them the means necessary 
to enable them to do it. To develop and concentrate thought, to 
evolve policy, to translate policy into practice, to choose the best pro- 
fessional men and to set them to work—all this is the highest example 
of Statesmanship acting within the limits of a single, albeit a great, 
Government Department. Haldane at the War Office was an example 
of Statesmanship in action. 

So narrowly was the issue balanced in the first weeks of the War in 
1914, that if there had been no British Expeditionary Force, or even if it 
had been less prepared and measures for its dispatch had been less perfect, 
the whole course of the War and consequently of our history in this century 
might have been disastrously different. When the crisis came Haldane, 
alone among civilians, according to my recollection, was in favour of 
immediate decision to send not only a part but the whole of the Expedi- 
tionary Force to the front abroad. There are many of our public men, 
whose names will in history be associated with the Great War, but there 
is none who in this connection more certainly deserves a niche in the 
temple of Fame. 

In Haldane’s public life he touched many questions. All social 
reform and labour problems had interest for him: he was especially 
interested in higher education, in the progress of science, and in the 
application of science in Industry. He had studied in Germany and 
was much attracted by the progress made there in Science and Education, 
by the German thoroughness and unflagging devotion to work. In this 
way he had come to a view of these matters which was not limited by 
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British National ideas and sentiment. It would, however, be quite 
untrue to suppose that this wider outlook had weakened his patriotism, 
on the contrary, it made it more keen and alert. It was pain and distress 
to him to see his own country falling behind particularly in any branch 
of education or science. He was urgent that industry should get as 
much from scientific research and be as well equipped for it as anything 
in Germany. On this subject he would often talk with anxiety and zeal. 

So was it also with regard to higher education. He was conscious 
of the world development in Education and he longed for his own country 
to be in the forefront. Science was necessary to industry and national 
prosperity, and this Haldane rightly regarded as vital, but he also looked 
beyond material prosperity. He believed education to be essential to 
the moral character and intellectual stature of a nation. He wanted his 
fellow-countrymen to attain the highest possible level. All talk of German 
progress led to discussion of projects for improving our own methods. 

I never got the impression that the German political system had any 
attraction for him, however well he might think of German methods in 
education and science. I think he greatly preferred our own political 
system to any other, for he was a real lover of liberty. 

It is not for me to estimate his position in philosophy. I saw his 
interest in philosophy as an intellectual exercise of a high order in which 
he found pleasure and satisfaction. Some one, I think it is Goldsmith, 
has written that philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but an arrant 
jade on a journey. This was not true of Haldane’s philosophy. He 
found it a real support in the trials and storms of life. When these beat 
upon him, he had the large view that transcends consideration of personal 
fortunes. He would be concerned for the cause not for himself. His 
philosophy supported him also in times of personal grief or physical 
pain. We speak of philosophy giving support ; I am not satisfied that 
this is the right way to express the truth about Haldane. It would 
perhaps be more true to say that it was his own innate strength that 
overcame the trials of life, and that his intellect found in philosophical 
conceptions and language a means of expressing the methods by which 
his nature conquered adversity. 

His mind moved easily among abstract thoughts, and he could 
express these abundantly in abstract terms, and this faculty had 
an interesting effect upon our collaboration in politics. He was an 
idealist and had the power of imparting enthusiasm to his friends. 
He would talk, for instance, on some subject of social reform, and 
the power of expressing himself in abstract terms added volume to 
the talk. But though some of it might be abstract this did not lessen 
its effect in imparting enthusiasm, for through all the talk glowed a living, 
warm motive, sometimes the motive of benefiting his own country, 
sometimes the larger one of increasing human culture and welfare. In 
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the late ’eighties and early ‘nineties we had many long walks and talks. 
I was left with both enthusiasm and conviction and the intention to make 
a speech or speeches on the lines of our talk ; for all these political talks 
were intended by Haldane to lead to political activity. When we 
separated I would realize that I could not make a speech in the same 
medium as he had expressed himself to me. It was therefore necessary 
to think the subject out again for myself in order to get it into a form to 
which I could fit my own words. This did not lessen either the enthusiasm 
or the conviction—probably it increased them! But it made me feel 
what an advantage it is for the purpose of speech-making to have a gift 
of abstract or general, as well as concrete or particular, thought and 
language. 

This may seem to suggest that Haldane was a man of words not of 
action. His work at the War Office is a crushing answer to any such 
suggestion or criticism. It was one of the remarkable things about him, 
that while his speeches often suggested a man of abstractions, yet when 
the opportunity came he excelled in practical work. Had he gone to 
the Education Office I am convinced that in a few years the country would 
have had practical progress in higher education comparable in its way 
with the work done by him at the War Office. A very high authority 
complained that he could not find much in Haldane’s speeches on Edu- 
cation. If Haldane had made speeches about the Army before he went 
to the War Office, professional soldiers would probably have said the 
same thing. They found him admirable to work with and invaluable, 
when once he was inside the War Office. So would it have been in the 
Education Office. 

Browning says that a man’s reach should exceed his grasp. This 
not only accounts for but renders inevitable some abstract inconclusive- 
ness in minds that reach, and some of Haldane’s speeches may suggest 
this. But when once in office, close up against a problem, the opportunity 
of practical work provided just the stepping-stone or the extra impetus 
that enabled him to grasp ; and it was a grasp that held and mastered. 

In opposition he was often interested in the smaller and more personal 
aspects of party politics, in the cross currents and personal effervescences 
that agitated the Liberal Party from 1895 to 1905. But his motive in 
these matters was not personal. The Liberal Party was to him the 
instrument by which work was to be carried out : he wished this instru- 
ment to be efficient,.and he had strong views as to the leadership that 
would make it so and the part that could best be played by different 
personalities. When at last he joined the Labour Government his 
motive was free from any personal bias: He thought that he saw in 
the formation of a Labour Government at that moment the only prospect 
of getting certain public work done, on which his mind was set. 

Haldane had deep and strong affections. The centre of them was his 
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own family, and his friends knew this was so; they knew something of 
its strength and constancy, and they honoured in him an example of what 
a son and a brother can be to his family even amid the labour and dis- 
tractions of political and professional work. He was the staunchest and 
kindest of friends: any one of them in any difficulty could count upon 
him. His sympathy would at once strive to find practical means of help. 
To this end he would devote precious time and earnest thought, that by 
wise counsel or guidance he might help his friend. His natural kindness 
showed itself in many casual incidents. He would seek out any acquaint- 
ance, whom he knew to be in affliction, if he thought that as the outcome 
of any experience of his own he could say something that would be of 
help. Often he would say one simple thing that remained in the mind 
and gave enduring support. “‘ Some,” he said to a mother, who in the 
first days of the War received the ominous news that her son was missing, 
“have more to lay upon the altar than others.” A simple phrase, and 
yet one which placed and maintained her at a high point of view and 
helped her then and in still greater sorrow that came later. In time of 
sorrow the words that are helpful come not from the intellect but from 
the heart, and it was thus that Haldane spoke at such times. 

His own public spirit was never quelled either by private sorrow of 
his own or by physical suffering. Whatever he might have to bear his 
public spirit continued public work unceasing and unflagging. 

The career of every public man, who has been much engaged in 
party politics, is, and always will be, the subject of some criticism ; and 
this has necessarily had and will have its fair place in the estimate of 
Haldane and of his work. But there was a time when the attacks upon 
him passed the bounds of what was fair and decent. Some public 
opinion loses all balance in time of danger and war, its judgments are 
heated and extravagant instead of deliberate and reasonable: it makes 
heroes rashly and scapegoats unjustly. Those who pass such unjust 
censure on others are in fact themselves the victims of the War as well as 
those on whom their censure is passed. When the frenzy of war is over 
people judge more calmly and justly. The passage of time cleanses and 
clears the public thought about a public man ; and the country has come 
justly to the settled conclusion that Haldane was a man of untiring and 
devoted public spirit, and that for this and for the work that he did, 
his name is to be held in honourable and grateful remembrance. 
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Lord Haldane at the War Office 


By Srr Cuarves Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


—— HALDANE was a great and many-sided man—lawyer, 
administrator, educationist, philosopher—so many-sided that it 
would not seem easy to find any one person competent to weigh his 
achievements in all these fields. But the professional interest of the 
readers of this Journal lies mainly in that side of his activities with 
which it was my good fortune to be associated, his work as War Minister, 
and it is with that only that I shall attempt to deal. 

To make clear exactly what he did for our land forces, and how he 
did it, it is necessary to say something of the position in which military 
affairs stood when he took charge of them at the end of 1905. The 
South African war, then still fresh in the public mind, had awakened the 
nation rudely from the dream that the “‘ skill of Sir Garnet at thrashing 
a cannibal ”’ was all that was necessary for us, and had disclosed serious 
weaknesses in our military organization and training. It had shown, 
on the one hand, that there were probabilities of our having to expand 
the Army largely in war and, on the other hand, the confusion and 
muddle that ensued if everything was left to improvisation after a crisis 
had arrived. The critics, who were many and vocal, were unanimous 
that root-and-branch reform was necessary, but differed hopelessly on 
every other point. A favourite line for those who aspired to rank 
as thinkers, was to lay down with great apparent cogency that the 
prime fault lay in the fact that no one had ever defined in set terms the 
purposes for which our Army existed, and that until this had been done 
by Supreme Authority, it was impossible to construct an appropriate 
system. This was a line which might have been expected to appeal to 
an idealist philosopher such as Mr. R. B. Haldane was known to be in 
his inmost mind ; but, as we shall see, he took a much more practical 
view of the situation. 

Our military forces consisted of three lines: the Regular Army ; the 
Miiitia and the Yeomanry, entirely unconnected but in many respects 
similar ; and the Volunteers. The outstanding feature of the Regulars was 
the much-debated Cardwell System under which the Infantry of the Line 
was organized in regiments of two battalions, of which normally one was in 
India or elsewhere abroad and the other at home. Recruits were enlisted 
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for the regiment (not the battalion) for a period of twelve years, of which 
the first part was spent with the Colours and the rest in the Army Reserve ; 
ie. in civil life, but drawing a retaining fee and liable to be recalled to 
the ranks for war. After three months at the regimental depét, men 
completed their training in the home’ battalion and were then sent to 
the sister battalion abroad as “‘ drafts,’ to replace those who had finished 
their time with the Colours and came home to the Reserve. On this 
plan, while the battalions abroad contained none but fully trained men 
and were ready to take the field in case of necessity, those at home con- 
sisted largely of young soldiers and were unfit to fight until they had 
passed through the mobilization process, in which the veterans (reservists) 
returned to the ranks while the partly trained men went back to the 
regimental dep6t to undergo further training till wanted. Thus the 
home battalion doubled the parts of a training unit and (after mobiliza- 
tion) a fighting unit. It had happened invariably, from Cardwell’s 
days onward, that owing to the growth of the Empire there were always 
some regiments with both battalions abroad. This necessitated trouble- 
some and expensive measures, such as enlarged dep6ts and “ provisional ” 
(training) battalions at home, to train the drafts for both battalions, and 
was commonly referred to by the critics as the break-down of the Cardwell 
system: but it only affected a small number of regiments at any one 
time and was, in fact, a partial adoption of the only alternative to the 
Cardwell plan, viz. the forming of large dep6ts, incapable of being 
mobilized for war, to train drafts for units abroad. In the Cavalry, 
where depot training of drafts had been abandoned after long trial, and 
in other arms generally, drafts for abroad were trained in the field units 
at home ; but as there were always more such units at home than abroad, 
the difficulty due to an excess of units abroad was peculiar to the Infantry. 
As regards higher organization, the units at home in peace were generally 
grouped administratively in geographical Districts or Commands, having 
no relation to war organization ; and in war higher formations such as 
brigades and divisions were improvised as required. The weakness of 
making commanders, staff officers and troops begin a campaign as 
strangers to one another, had been much felt in South Africa. The 
establishment of the Regular Army, outside India, for 1906 was 203,000. 

To Haldane’s immediate predecessor, Arnold-Forster (1903-5), the 
Cardwell system was anathema, and long before taking office he had 
formed and expressed journalistically the decided opinion that it must 
be abandoned altogether and the Army divided into two parts: a 
long-service army for India and other garrisons abroad, and a very short- 
service army for home defence. There was to be enough of the long- 
service army at home to furnish a small “ Striking Force” for minor 
wars without calling up reservists, while the home defence army, with 
only two years’ Colour service, would have a large reserve behind it when 
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called on to mobilize. This scheme was for the most part elaborated by 
the Secretary of State himself, and throughout his three years of office he 
was in scarcely disguised conflict with the military authorities in the 
War Office, who in 1904 became his colleagues on the Army Council 
then created (on the model of the Board of Admiralty) by the Esher 
Committee, which radically reorganized the War Office in that year. 
The enlistment of men for the long-service Army (nine years with the 
Colours) had been begun in 1904, and that of two-years’ men for the 
home Army in 1905, but the general election of the latter year put an 
end to the Arnold-Forster scheme. His predecessor, Mr. Brodrick 
(Lord Midleton), had not tampered with the Cardwell system, but had 
tried the bold experiment of recruiting the Army generally for three 
years’ Colour service with nine in Reserve. To find the drafts for abroad 
men were invited to extend their Colour service to eight years, the 
inducement offered being extra (‘‘ service’) pay ; but not nearly all the 
extensions necessary (75 per cent. in the Infantry) were forthcoming ; 
the ranks were depleted, and the scheme had to be abandoned. Haldane, 
however, had the good fortune to find a rapidly growing Reserve as the 
result of his predecessor’s miscalculation. 

The Militia, the ‘‘ Old Constitutional Force ’’ of county levies dating 
from days when the standing army was an unconstitutional innovation, 
had been so distinct from the regular army that up to the time of the 
Crimea it was administered by the Home Office, though in Peninsular 
days it had found drafts and reinforcements for the Regulars. Closer 
association with them had resulted in its becoming a sort of side entrance 
to the Line for both officers and men. It was a dwindling force, with 
an establishment (1906) of 138,000 and a strength of only 98,000. Its 
long and honourable traditions belonged to a period before peace had 
become a state of active preparation for war: it had no organization 
beyond the regimental unit, no proper proportion of arms other than 
Infantry, and only a bare minimum of modern equipment. Recruiting, 
except for youths who intended to pass on to the Line as soon as age and 
physique would allow, was getting steadily worse. The best of the 
material that had at one time composed the Militia had come to prefer 
the Yeomanry or Volunteers. As Lord Lansdowne said in 1906, it was 
“plundered at one end by the Line and encroached upon at the other 
by the Volunteers.’’ Regarded as a nursery for immature soldiers and 
cadets who could not get into Sandhurst by competition, it was too 
expensive : and to have made it an efficient second-line Army, capable 
of anything beyond garrison duty, would have involved prohibitive 
further cost. But the Colonels of Militia battalions, proud of its tradi- 
tions and its record of county patriotism, still clung to the idea that the 
money ought to be found, and looked forward to commanding their 
units in battle. Arnold-Forster’s intention had been to make it liable 
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for foreign service in time of war, reduce its numbers considerably, and 
give longer training to what was left. 

The ‘Yeomanry Cavalry ”’ (called originally the Volunteers) of old 
times had been expanded during and after the South African War, on 
generous financial lines, into the ‘Imperial Yeomanry,” a Mounted 
Infantry force of some 27,000 men, and in the process had very largely 
lost its old character of a force of farmers and their sons, officered by 
the local landowners. Like the Militia, its recruits had a period of 
continuous military training and its pay and other expenses were charged 
direct on Army Votes. Arnold-Forster proposed no important charge 
relating to it. 

The Volunteers had come into existence as a national movement 
towards self-defence, with at first very little aid from Government. 
They financed themselves largely by private subscriptions, aided by 
War Office capitation grants for “ efficiency ’’ (i.e. the performance of 
a regulated number of drills, etc.), and camps, and by loans from the 
Public Works Loan Board for drill-halls and ranges. They had grown 
up without any sort of plan as regard geographical distribution, or 
due proportions of the several arms of the Service, and except for 
a brigade organization for Infantry, of recent introduction, they were 
in no sense an organized army, but a haphazard medley of units. 
Owing to their financial system, the power to provide funds was often 
a more important qualification for the commander of a unit than 
military efficiency ; and many units were heavily in debt. With the 
growing demand for a higher military standard and correspondingly 
increased grants, the War Office naturally tended to look for more 
uniformity and did not always appreciate the diversity of local conditions, 
so that its relations with the Force were at times uncomfortable. But 
the keenness of officers and men was remarkable and the efficiency of 
selected companies sent into the field in South Africa was of great promise. 
More than three-quarters of the Force consisted of Infantry, but there 
were some Artillery and Engineers (though nothing like a Field battery, 
except in the Honourable Artillery Co.) and some small medical units. 
The establishment for 1906 was 340,000, the strength 240,000, and the 
Arnold-Forster programme had been to reduce this to, or below, 200,000 
and give longer training in camp, especially to six Brigades of picked 
Infantry, to be included in the Field Army for home defence. 

As regards the political atmosphere, it should be mentioned that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the new Prime Minister, himself an 
ex-Secretary of State for War, had dissented as a member of the Harting- 
ton Commission from the proposal to organize a thinking department in 
the War Office to study and prepare plans in advance for possible 
campaigns, on the ground that there was danger to peace in the active 
preparation of plans for possible war. He was a strong advocate of 
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economy in armaments, it was already clear that the German challenge 
would not allow of reductions in the Navy, and the majority of the 
Liberal party looked to the Government to make the War Office realize 
the “ retrenchment ” plank of its traditional platform. 

Thus the surroundings in which Haldane took office were, briefly : 
a Regular Army with recent memories of a not too successful campaign, 
“sick of being messed about ” experimentally, year after year, sceptical 
as to the value of the ideas of heaven-born Ministers and yet conscious 
that reform was necessary ; second and third lines in a chaotic state 
and of very little military value as they stood ; a War Office which had 
not had time to settle down after radical changes in both system and 
personnel; military colleagues newly put in a position of increased 
responsibility and alive to the failure of successive Secretaries of State 
to produce any stable structure; a loud cry from one section of the 
public for root-and-branch reform, and a still louder cry from the elec- 
torate for drastic economy ; a Prime Minister very much in sympathy 
with this latter view, and a Cabinet of colleagues profoundly uninterested 
in military questions. And at the same time, within a month of his 
picking up the reins, the French Government was wanting to know, in 
some detail, just what we should be able to do if at some future time we 
should join them in resisting a German attack. All it was possible to 
promise, as things stood, was a force of about 80,000 men (from an 
establishment of 203,000) which would require about two months to 
prepare it to face continental first-line troops in the field. Altogether, 
no sinecure ! 

His only previous contact with Army matters had been in the purely 
technical sphere of the Explosives Committee, and he came to the War 
Office with no cut-and-dried scheme in his pocket, to be forced on un- 
willing colleagues. Taking advantage of the fact that he found Estimates 
for 1906-7 in hand for carrying on the Army as it stood, he produced 
no programme of reforms for that year, beyond abandoning at once 
the scheme for separate armies for home and foreign service. As 
his military private secretary he took the officer (Col., now Lt.-General 
Sir Gerald, Ellison) who had been secretary to the Esher Committee, 
and in the autumn of 1906 they visited Berlin, on the invitation of the 
Kaiser, and examined the organization of the German War Office. Of 
the leading principles to be seen in action there the first—the separation 
of Command, training and operations of War (General Staff) from 
Administration—had already been adopted by the Esher Committee ; 
while the second—that war arrangements should determine those to 
obtain in peace, and not vice versé—was to influence Haldane’s work 
profoundly. He also saw the methods by which the German Army was 
kept constantly in a position to pass almost instantaneously from peace 
to war conditions. 
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Before the Estimates of 1907-8 were framed, he had formulated 
two problems for solution: (a) to produce, within the inelastic limits 
of the voluntary recruit market and of Army Estimates showing a 
substantial reduction on Arnold-Forster’s £292 millions, the strongest 
possible Regular force, not for home defence but capable of taking the 
field on the Continent, with an adequate second-line army for home 
defence or expansion in addition; and (b) to make all necessary pre- 
parations for putting the Expeditionary Force in the field with a 
rapidity equal to that of Germany. And he had found solutions which 
enabled him at once to reduce the Estimates by 2 millions, to stop 
expenditure from Loans averaging for the last ten years 14 millions 
annually, and to announce the general lines on which within three years 
he organized completely an Expeditionary Force of 170,000 men (from 
an establishment of 186,000) which could be (and in 1914 was) put into 
the field in France in twelve days—a force declared by its first great 
opponent (von Kluck) to be of ‘‘ incomparable ’”’ quality—leaving behind 
it a fully organized second-line force of more than twice its size, 
mobilized for home defence and available (voluntarily) for expansion 
of the forces overseas. 

This achievement, by one unversed in military affairs, sounds 
incredible, and indeed the first reception of his plans by his colleagues 
and the military critics was one of mingled amusement and incredulity. 
How did he do it? Asa great painter said, when pestered to tell with 
what he mixed his colours: “‘ with brains.” Not being handicapped 
(as his predecessor had been) by an extensive and peculiar knowledge of 
military details and an ambition to shine as an amateur expert ; leaving 
all technical matters to their proper departments, but laying down clearly 
thought-out aims and lines of progress; delegating all details to his 
military and civilian colleagues and encouraging initiative, but keeping 
in touch with all that was done; welcoming every one, irrespective of 
rank, who would co-operate by thinking constructively, and never 
pulling up the plant to see how it was growing, he was an inspiring 
and ideal chief to work under. When the time came to translate his 
ideas into action he had won over to his way of thinking the best leaders 
in the Army and was given by his Cabinet colleagues (except on one 
point to be mentioned later) a free hand, without hindrance, if with 
very little active support. 

Satisfied, after close examination, that the Cardwell system would 
give us more efficiency and economy! than any alternative plan, he 
took the Infantry at home under it as the first rough measure determining 
the size of the Expeditionary Force. Taking as the unit of higher 

1 In 1908 he communicated to Parliament a calculation showing that if the Cardwell 
system was abandoned in favour of draft-finding depdéts, one-third of the Expeditionary 


Force (2 Divisions and a Cavalry Brigade) would be lost, with a money saving of less than 
three-quarters of a million. 
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organization the Division of all Arms containing 12 Infantry battalions, 
and allowing for a minimum of Regular battalions to be left at home in 








































a war, and for Lines of Communication, etc., he had enough for 6 Divisions, 
3 with 8 battalions surplus. He found only 71 battalions at home to 85 
l¢ | abroad, but by 1909 he had brought home 11 battalions from Colonial 
le stations and having disbanded 8, achieved at length the ideal Cardwell 
“if balance at “74 all.”” Of Cavalry there was enough for a Division of 
a 12 regiments. Of Field Artillery he had 99 batteries, and wanted only 
h 66 for the Expeditionary Force, but there were only enough men all- 
P | told, including reservists, to mobilize 42 of the 66. Of Army Service 
1S} Corps, Medical units and other departmental troops, there was a serious 
rs shortage. Of Garrison Artillery and Fortress Engineers, outside the 
m Field Army, there was found to be a superfluity, the requirements being 
to | scientifically redetermined by a joint Naval and Military Committee 
at | which defined the “scale of attack” to which each post was liable 
id | and the numbers of modern guns necessary to meet it. [Arnold-Forster 
e, | had already initiated some reductions in these Arms.] The essence of 
on his plan was to abolish whatever troops were redundant, supply those 
deficient, measuring all by the 6-Division standard, and, having paid 
ds for the additions out of the savings produced by reductions, to hand the 
es balance over to the Exchequer in the good cause of retrenchment. 
y: The number of units of each kind to be maintained at home having 
th thus been fixed, the peace establishment of each was next determined. 
ed This and the allied question of the length of the individual’s service with 
of the Colours and in Reserve depended on many factors, among which were 
ng the proportion of each Arm at home and abroad, the drafts necessary 
ly _ and the organization for finding them, the invaliding rates at home and 
nis | abroad, the proportion of soldiers to be allowed to serve on for pension 
ng | instead of passing to the Reserve, the reservists required to complete the 
of unit for war and the varying rates of loss in the field, the length of time 
rer taken to make an efficient soldier in the Arm concerned, and the strength 
ng necessary in the peace unit for training purposes. To put this work 
his on a scientific and permanent basis, in place of former rule of thumb, 
aS all these factors were studied with help from actuaries and a solution 
ee arrived at which gave an optimum length of Colour service and a 
ith corresponding peace establishment for each Arm. Thus, it was found 


that seven years with the Colours and five in Reserve was best for 
ld Infantry, six and six for Field Artillery, eight and four for Garrison 
he Artillery ; and that, in the hands of the reformed Medical Service 
ng initiated by Mr. Brodrick, the improved health of the soldier both at 


1er home and in India had reduced the annual drafts and enabled the 
vell home battalion of Infantry (for example) to do its work efficiently 
wad with 30 less men in the ranks, thus saving under this head alone the 


whole cost of 2,200 men in the 74 battalions. Taking administrative 
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economies of this and other kinds, together with the “ policy ” 
reductions of unnecessary units, the establishment of the Regulars was 
reduced in 1907-8 by nearly 17,000 men (after allowing for additions) 
of which the principal items were about 9,000 Line Infantry, 1 battalion 
of Guards, 2,500 coast defence troops, and nearly 3,000 native troops 
employed in colonial garrisons. 

His plan, as already indicated, replaced our three-line organization 
by two lines, with no room for the Militia in its old semi-independent 
position. He would have welcomed it as an adjunct to the Regulars, 
with liability for service abroad in war and the definite functions of 
finding drafts for the Regulars when the Reserve was exhausted, and 
of training war recruits; or it might have thrown in its lot with the 
Volunteers as the backbone of the new Second Line. As its Com- 
manding Officers would not accept either position, he was compelled 
to cease recruiting the Militia and to organize in its place the “‘ Special 
Reserve,” in which each man became a member of the Army Reserve, 
with the same liabilities to foreign service as those trained in the regular 
units. Existing militiamen had the option of transferring to this new 
force, and at the outset he used it as a machinery for rapidly increasing 
the numbers available in war of those Arms in which the standard required 
did not necessitate the long and expensive training of Regular soldiers. 
In particular, the men transferred from the Militia Artillery, trained 
rapidly to a standard suitable to the work of Ammunition Columns 
in the batteries of Field Artillery surplus to the Expeditionary Force, 
increased the Artillery reserve so quickly that in less than three years 
the whole Field Artillery of that Force was in a position to mobilize. 

Perhaps the boldest feature of the Haldane scheme was the creation, 
out of the Yeomanry and Volunteers, of an Army organized on the 
same ground-plan as the Expeditionary Force in Divisions of all Arms, 
with a full-pay Major-General to command and train each Division. 
There were 14 such Divisions, while the Yeomanry found 14 Mounted 
Brigades (each also commanded by a Regular officer), and there were 
coast defence Artillery and Engineers in addition, the whole force having 
an establishment of 315,000 men. Following the principle of separating 
Command from Administration, a County Association, presided over by 
the Lord Lieutenant, was formed in each county to administer recruiting, 
clothing, equipment, buildings, ranges, horses, travelling, and financial 
matters generally, thus obviating once for all the necessity for what may 
be called plutocrat colonels. The War Office made grants to the Associa- 
tions for all these administrative purposes, while pay at Army rates for 
officers and men and other expenses during annual training (8 to 15 days) 
and the cost of such forms of training as week-end camps and schools of 
instruction were found by the General Officers Commanding the Home 
Commands out of funds supplied by the War Office. Associations 
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furnished annual statements of expenditure, with the reports of pro- 
fessional auditors, for the purposes of general financial review by the 
War Office, and an annual Parliamentary Return was made, showing 
the financial position of each Association. The Associations, consisting 
of selected Territorial officers and representatives of County Councils, 
universities, employers and workmen, were well able to take into con- 
sideration local conditions in stimulating recruiting, fixing suitable dates 
for training, etc., and formed a useful buffer between the War Office 
and the units in administrative matters, besides relieving the former of 
a mass of detail—a very successful piece of administrative decentraliza- 
tion—while discipline and training were dealt with by the Divisional 
Generals under the orders of the General Officers Commanding and 
their general staffs. The enlistment of the active interest of the Lords 
Lieutenant, mainly political opponents of the Government, was also a 
happy feature. In shaping the Volunteer establishments to the new 
standard of Divisional organization, a good deal of cutting down had to 
be done, and much raising of new units, in the location of which regard 
had to be paid to the characteristics of the population of different 
localities. The necessary statute (Territorial and Reserve Forces Act) 
was passed in 1907, the Associations were formed and consulted about 
all local conditions, over £800,000 was paid from Army Funds to clear 
existing Volunteer units of debt, and the Territorial Force came into 
being in April 1908. 

To many officers of the old school this scheme was a profanation of 
the mysteries of their profession, and their outspoken criticisms were 
not calculated to encourage the officers and men who came forward to 
attempt what they were assured was blankly impossible. But Haldane 
had secured the support of enough officers of a more modern type, who 
had seen in South Africa what part-time troops properly handled could 
do, to enable him to hold on; and with their help and his own untiring 
efforts up and down the Kingdom as well as in the War Office and Parlia- 
ment, he won through. The new Force soon showed that it meant to 
make good: possunt quia posse videntur: King Edward gave his help, 
and many waverers came over. In 1909 counter proposals were made 
by the National Service League, under the egis of Lord Roberts, for 
a part-time compulsory-service Army for home defence, to take the 
place of the Special Reserve and Territorial Force, at an extra cost put 
by the League at something less than 4 millions, and there were some 
smart exchanges in the House of Lords on the merits of this estimate 
and of the plan generally. Sir Ian Hamilton, in 1910, published Com- 
pulsory Service in support of the voluntary principle, with a preface 
by Haldane, and by the time that Lord Roberts had made an uncon- 
vincing reply with Fallacies and Facts (1911), the Territorials were too 
firmly in the saddle to be unseated. 
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One feature of the original plan had disappeared in the Parliamentary 
stage. General cadet training in schools had been projected, as being 
salutary for youth and avoiding waste of valuable time as a raw recruit 
in the Territorials ; but though the Act in its final shape allowed County 
Associations to establish or assist cadet units, the Cabinet accepted a 
proviso that no money voted by Parliament should be paid in a school 
in receipt of a Parliamentary grant, in respect of a cadet under the age 
of sixteen. This killed the general cadet scheme; but in 1908 the 
Volunteer units of the old Universities and the existing cadet corps of 
Public Schools were turned into the nucleus (senior and junior divisions) 
of the Officers Training Corps, the training given in which culminated in 
a certificate entitling the holder to reduced periods of initial training on 
taking a commission in the Special Reserve or Territorial Force. This 
movement was taken up warmly by the Headmasters’ Conference, the 
newer Universities and large numbers of additional secondary schools 
joined in, and by 1914 the Corps numbered some 27,000, and its past 
and present members formed an invaluable supply of partly-trained 
officer material for the national Armies. Haldane also encouraged 
University men to take direct commissions in the Regulars, granting 
antedates to reduce the handicap of their juniority to men of the same 
age from Sandhurst ; and to attract clever sons of parents of small 
means, and show that in future brains were to pay in the Army as in 
other professions, he introduced in I91I competitive prize cadetships 
(scholarships) at entry to Woolwich and Sandhurst, carrying substantial 
pecuniary advantages. 

The interest in economics, which had made him President of the 
Royal Economic Society and one of the founders of the London School 
of Economics, led him to institute at that School special courses for 
military administrative officers in such subjects as Commercial Law, 
Accountancy, Economic Theory, Geography, and Statistical Method. 
In this way he widened the outlook of numbers of officers beyond the 
mere mastery of official routine, and taught them to think. He also 
encouraged the starting, in 1911, of the Army Review, a quarterly 
magazine of original papers by serving officers, and other matters of 
military interest, giving the Editor an official position in the department 
of the C.I.G.S. and placing his salary on the Estimates. 

In these and other ways he gave continual evidence of his belief in 
education, especially when carried to a University standard, and in the 
value of clear thinking by a trained mind as a basis for action in practical 
affairs. But the clearest indication of this faith in cerebration is to be 
found in his dealings with the General Staff. The Esher Committee 
had led in 1904 to the creation of a Chief of the General Staff and a 
department under him in the War Office itself, but the extension of the 
organization to the Army in Commands and foreign garrisons had 
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dragged. Haldane brought it into existence throughout in September 
1906, defining its relations to other parts of the Army and its province 
in Army affairs. While carefully excluding it from administration, he 
emphasized its authority in its proper sphere, including the decision of 
the relative priority, from the war point of view, of administrative 
proposals. In 1907 he induced the Dominion Governments to accept 
General Staff Officers as their advisers on military matters outside the 
province of administration, and to send in return officers of their own 
to serve in the War Office, bringing information as to their own local 
conditions and taking back familiarity with the methods of the Home 
Army. In this way the Chief of the General Staff became the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, the problem of unity of “ pattern ”’ of 
military organization in diversity of finances and government was 
solved, and when the Great War came, the Dominion troops fell easily 
and naturally into their positions in the Armies of the Empire. 

By 1910 the organization of both Expeditionary Force and Territorials 
was complete as regards personnel, the machinery for filling the ranks 
in peace and war was at work, and the numbers of trained men available 
in reserve were being rapidly increased. All the regulars were in Brigades 
and Divisions under their own General Officers, to train them in peace 
and lead them in war. The annual provision of a special fund for field 
training, under the control of the General Staff, culminating at the end 
of the summer in Army Manceuvres over considerable areas of land, had 
accustomed the troops and their leaders to one another and had given 
the latter and their staffs some practice in the handling of considerable 
bodies of men, though not, of course, on the Continental scale. The 
work of the organizer in these respects was done and the fruits were 
maturing. But in the meanwhile much attention had also been con- 
centrated on the second problem—the making in advance of full-scale 
arrangements for the most rapid possible mobilization of all our 
Forces. 

To say nothing of such domestic details as the storing in a separate 
pigeon-hole, for each reservist, of complete clothing and boots of proper 
fit ; the issue to him, in advance, of a railway pass to his place of mobili- 
zation, and a postal order for journey-money (cashable only when 
mobilization had been formally proclaimed), or the locking-up in special 
storehouses, in charge of each unit, of all the stores it was to take into 
the field, three matters not confined to the War Department may be 
mentioned: horses, railway movements on mobilization, transports. 
An Army in war requires many times more horses than in peace, and it 
was found necessary to make a complete census of all the horses in the 
Kingdom, classified according to their military utility, and to keep it 
constantly up to date, with arrangements to enable impressment to 
begin immediately mobilization was ordered. For the regular Cavalry, 
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which had to take the field in advance of the rest of the Expeditionary 
Force, a special arrangement was made by which horses trained in the 
ranks of a regiment were “ boarded-out ”’ with farmers and others near 
its station, where they could be instantly resumed when required. 
Complete time-tables of troop and store trains, to take effect on 
mobilization, were worked out by the staffs of the railways on both 
sides of the Channel. Preparations were made by the Admiralty in 
conjunction with the War Office for laying hands instantly on the ships 
necessary for use as transports, and special fittings such as those for 
conveying horses by sea were manufactured and stored at the ports 
designated for embarkation. All these and other arrangements were so 
perfected in advance that in 1914 they worked without a hitch. 

During all this time, Haldane as Secretary of State for War was, of 
course, a member of the Committee of Imperial Defence and took a full 
part in its deliberations as to the possibility of invasion, the scale of home 


defence necessary to meet the threat, and other cognate questions. As | 


the cloud across the North Sea grew blacker, he did .' _ close his eyes to 
the possibility that we might be forced to expand the Army beyond the 
limits of voluntary recruiting, and when Lord Nicholson, then Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, expressed a wish to examine the question of 
conscription officially, he authorized him to make a special study and 
report. As is now well known, the finding was to the effect that from a 
purely military point of view it was not then desirable to begin the 
making of a national army on Continental lines, because it would take 
a long time (to say nothing of a vast expenditure) to provide the buildings, 
equipment, and trained officers for such an Army, and meanwhile our 
voluntary Army would necessarily suffer and we should become seriously 
weaker before we grew stronger. And the temptation to Germany— 


the apostle of “‘ preventive ” war—to make an end of the new venture | 


while it was a mob rather than an Army, might well be irresistible. 
It is characteristic of Haldane that he did not shrink from having the 
truth probed to the bottom by authoritative experts, though he knew 
in his own mind that for us to incur the burden of a great Army as well 
as a supreme Navy was politically impossible, at all events unless the 
imminence of national destruction should have made it clear to all that 
there was no other way. 

The above gives a condensed and imperfect account of the nature 
and extent of the work done under Lord Haldane’s inspiration and 
guidance in the years 1906-12, and thereafter carried on to its goal under 
his successors. It was implicit in his conception of his functions and in 
his methods of work that there was no distinction (as under some other 
Secretaries of State there had been) between the Minister’s plans and 
work and that of the departments of the Office. Even in the making of 
economies he always said that there was ‘“‘ no one to touch the soldiers, 
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if you first told them what total saving you wanted,” in this re-enunciating 
a truth first discovered by Lord Northbrook in Cardwell’s time. 

A tendency has been visible, in some quarters, to set up an opposition 
between the claims of Haldane and of Kitchener to the national gratitude, 
and even to regard praise of the one as a reflection on the achievements 
of the other. Nothing could be further from the disposition of either, 
for they both stood high above any possibility of personal jealousy. 
In the early months of the war Kitchener, when confronted by administra- 
tive puzzles of special difficulty, gladly consulted Haldane, who on his 
part as gladly gave the benefit of his experience and advice. But their 
shares in “ winning the war”’ are quite distinct: Haldane, in the cold 
fit following South Africa and in the conditions I have attempted to 
sketch, organized the covering forces which held off the enemy while 
Kitchener, with the full gale of popular enthusiasm behind him, raised 
and trained the national army which was in the end to deal the knock- 
out blow ; and it was the good fortune of the nation that to each fell the 
work best suited to his genius. 

Haldane’s Expeditionary Force, the Old Contemptibles, have their 
fitting epitaph : 


These in the day when heaven was falling, 
The hour when earth’s foundations fled, 
Followed their mercenary calling 

And took their wages, and are dead. 
Their shoulders held the sky suspended ; 
They stood, and earth’s foundations stay ; 
What God abandoned, these defended 
And saved the sum of things—for pay. 


As for his Territorial Force, perhaps the best testimony to the solidity 
of his work is the fact that, after it had been tried and consumed in the 
furnace of the Great War, almost the first step taken, with unanimous 
approval, on the path of military reconstruction was to reconstitute the 
Force with its Associations and give it the definite status of the main 
machinery for the expansion of the Regular Army in future emergency. 

To him, the very soul of loyalty, a day came when, like many 
another prophet, he found himself deserted and without honour in his 
own country ; but the men who engineered that had forgotten that 
though you may fool all the people some of the time, and some of the 
people all the time, you cannot fool all the people all the time. Thanks 
to the leaders of the Army itself, truth prevailed again while he yet 
lived, and now he may rest content. Exegit monumentum are perennius. 
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Lord Haldane: his Influence on Higher 


E:ducation and on Administration 


By Sir H. Frank Heatu, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


Fanci as Sir Charles Harris has suggested, Lord Haldane 
is no doubt best known to the public and the Civil Service as 
the Minister who reorganized our military forces between 1905 and 1912 ; 
though he reached the summit of his chosen profession—he was twice 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain; and though he wrote and 
lectured on metaphysics, his most abiding interests as a public man, 
and probably his most lasting achievements, lay in the fields of higher 
education and administration. These interests were twin brothers born 
as the practical embodiment of his philosophic mind. His methods 
and ideas in both fields found expression in his work at the War Office 
and subsequently in a valuable report upon the training of Royal Engineer 
officers issued by a Committee of which he was chairman in 1923. But 
they permeated and informed his whole public life. He believed that 
a modern State, particularly if, like ours, it is democratic in consti- 
tution and industrial in occupation, can only survive if its industry, 
its professions, and its administration are conducted by men and 
women with ideas. Ideas of value are, he believed, most likely to 
occur to, and can as a rule best be worked out by, minds highly 
trained .by the discipline a university education alone can give, and 
‘imbued with the inquiring spirit which it is the first purpose of a 
University to promote. He never tired of emphasizing the réle that 
ideas had played in the evolution of our constitution! and of their 
necessity in efficient administration. He put them in contrast to the 
“abstract principles’’ which so often delight and delude the political 
thought of some continental peoples. ‘‘ It is ideas,’’ he says, “ that 
take the place of abstract principles and make them unnecessary.” Yet 
he did not deny the existence or the necessity of finding principles either 
in law or in administration. Indeed, he laid stress upon them ; and one 
of the most fruitful in solving administrative problems was the careful 
differentiation of function between different organs and authorities, an 
idea which he owed, I believe, to the administrative genius of the late 
Sir Robert Morant. But this is no “ abstract principle,’ and Lord 


1 Cf. e.g. “ The Constitutional Evolution of the Civil Service,” Public Administration, 
January 1924. 
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Haldane pointed out the need for hard thinking and careful historical 
research in the right application of a principle once it had been laid down. 
“T do not think that either the members of the public or of Parliament,” 
he says, “ realize how difficult and delicate a problem organization is 
and how much thought and knowledge it requires.’”’ It was “‘ differentia- 
tion of function’ which led to the creation of the General Staff for the 
Army, a principle he had found applied in Germany. It was a fertile 
idea carefully thought out which enabled him to develop the General 
Staff into an Imperial General Staff without infringing the constitutional 
rights of the Dominions overseas. And we shall see this method of his 
at work again and again in the contributions made by Lord Haldane to 
the solution of problems in higher education and in administration. 

In view of the profound influence Lord Haldane was destined to exert 
upon the history and development of the University of London, it is 
interesting to remember that his first direct experience of administration 
and of university organization was gained as a member of Council of 
University College, London. He joined that body at one of the many 
critical periods in the life of higher education in the metropolis. The 
Selborne Commission of 1889 had recommended the University, at that 
time a merely examining Board, to apply for a new Charter enabling 
it to undertake teaching functions. But the plan, like many that pre- 
ceded and followed it, proved abortive. Thereupon a Committee of 
the Privy Council considered petitions from University and King’s 
Colleges for the grant of a charter to them as the Gresham University 
of London. But this scheme too was opposed—this time in Parliament 
—and the Government appointed a second Royal Commission in 1891, 
which led after many vicissitudes to the University of London Act of 
1898, under which the University added, with many restrictions and 
provisos, teaching to its existing examining functions. This was the period 
of Haldane’s connection with University College, and he took a leading 
part in the anxious debates and delicate negotiations which preceded the 
passage of the Act. 

He was also keenly interested at this time in the promotion of economic 
studies with the new historical and practical outlook then coming into 
favour, and in association with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb and others he 
was one of the founders of the London School of Economics. Although he 
already had clear ideas of what a teaching University ought to be, he was 
no doctrinaire and he was prepared to accept the new constitution laid 
down in the Act of 1898 as a step in the right direction. It has acutely 
been observed that ‘the troubles of the University have come for the 
most part from its congenital affinity with English conceptions. . . . Its 
history is a study in schisms and protests, competition and the application 
of free trade doctrine to the academic business of providing degrees.’ ! 

1 Times Literary Supplement, 18th February, 1926, ‘‘ University Reform in London.” 
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Haldane set himself through more than twenty years to alter these 
conceptions with greater success than is yet generally realized. In an 
address ! delivered in November 1920, he gave an interesting account of 
his own part in securing, while as yet but a private member, the passage 
of the Bill through the Commons. “ There ame a great many people,” 
he said, “‘ who wonder how such a narrow Act was ever passed, and I 
am not surprised. . . . But they do not know what it was to get any 
Act passed at all. . . . The Senate was a body which was put together 
on no scientific principles ; I will not say more about it than that... . 
It was the utmost we were then able to do for getting the teaching side 
brought within the University.’”” But on the passage of the Act con- 
troversy again blazed out over the headquarters of the University, and 
Haldane, who was violently attacked by a group of the professors at 
University College for supporting the move from Burlington Gardens 
to the Imperial Institute buildings at South Kensington, resigned his 
seat on the Council and his office of Vice-president of the College. 

His next effort on behalf of the new ideas of University organization 
was in the provinces. He appeared in 1902 as counsel for University 
College, Liverpool, in support of a petition to the Privy Council for the 
grant of a University Charter and for separation from the federal Victoria 
University of Manchester. The statement he submitted on that occasion 
is notable as the first considered presentation of the case for what he 
subsequently called ‘‘ The Civic University.” 2 The argument is fully 
and one may add conclusively elaborated in Part II of the Final Report 
of the Royal Commission on University Education in London, 1913,° 
of which Lord Haldane was Chairman. On the earlier occasion he 
wrote : “I desire to see the extension of University Education in England 
to a very large class of persons who cannot at present obtain it, and I 
think it ought to be provided in the form most beneficial for them, and 
at the places where they can most easily avail themselves of it.” It 
was the logical consequence of this belief that made him always sym- 
pathetic—some have thought too sympathetic—towards proposals for the 
creation of new Universities, and that led him later to support enthusi- 
astically the Workers’ Educational Association and the British Institute 
of Adult Education. In the Liverpool University case he went on 
to describe the class for whom University education should be provided 
as embracing “all those who are about to follow any profession or 
occupation which requires knowledge, reflection and judgment,” and it 
is noticeable that he includes surveyors, valuers, accountants, actuaries, 


1 “The Nationalization of Universities.” See Humberstone, University Reform in 
London, George Allen, 1926, Appendix II. 

2 “ The Civic University,” an address delivered to the Citizens of Bristol on installa- 
tion as Chancellor of the University of Bristol in October, 1912. 

8 “ The Essentials of a University in a great centre of population.” Final Report, 


pp. 25ff. 
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merchants, all persons connected with banking, municipal administration, 
railway management and industrial organization—“ in short all brain 
workers.” In 1902 this was a far bolder claim than it would be to-day. 
He adds that, “it would be an immense gain to the country if many 
thousands of young men of the class I have referred to, whose education 
is at present narrow, superficial and defective, had the opportunity 
extended to them of a wider range of knowledge, fuller cultivation of the 
intelligence, the discipline and development of the whole mind. But 
this is only possible if you succeed in touching the imagination, and 
awakening the enthusiasm, and in my opinion technical schools and 
teaching colleges will scarcely suffice for this. Nothing less will do than 
the actual experience of personal connection with the life of a real seat 
of learning, a University where knowledge and culture are pursued for 
their own sake. The changing conditions of the world in the twentieth 
century,” he prophetically continued, ‘ make higher instruction more 
necessary than formerly. In many spheres of life where natural capacity 
and special qualities of character, such as energy and courage, may 
have sufficed in the past, the possession of special knowledge, the applica- 
tion of trained intelligence, is now absolutely necessary for success.’’ 
He pointed out that while the attendance of students at English 
Universities was decreasing in relation to the population, it was increasing 
in other countries and that they were “ profiting accordingly.” Since 
those days the tide has turned and Haldane had his share in the causes 
that led to it. “‘ I think it worth while,’”’ he remarks, “ emphasizing this 
aspect of the effect of special education and the encouragement of 
research because it appeals specially to the great commercial classes of 
this country, and affects our national prosperity in a manner that is 
easily appreciated.’’ If only the appeal to the great commercial classes 
had been greater between 1902 and 1914 much of the confusion and the 
expenditure the war brought upon us, and many of our post-war difficulties 
would have been avoided. 

Two years after the success of the Liverpool petition Mr. Haldane 
was appointed to be chairman of a small Committee to advise the Treasury 
on the allocation of an increased grant to the University Colleges of 
Great Britain. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had received a deputa- 
tion from the Colleges and besides promising to ask Parliament to raise 
the annual grant for 1904-5 from £27,000 to £54,000 he had expressed 
the hope that this sum would be further raised to £100,000 in the following 
year. In appointing the Committee Mr. Chamberlain proposed that they 
“ should be invited to report how, in their opinion, State-aid to University 
teaching can be most effectively organized and applied.’ Here for the 
first time in our history was the germ of a national policy for University 
education of the new type and it was fortunate for the country that it 
fell to Haldane to fructify it. It is also noticeable that the Committee 
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were instructed that ‘ assistance should be given to those institutions 
only which afford education of a University standard in great centres 
of population.” 

The Committee’s third report, which contains unmistakable evidence 
of the Chairman’s influence, recommended the establishment of a per- 
manent and impartial advisory body which among other duties ‘‘ might 
undertake the duties of the Quinquennial Committee of Inspection 
appointed by the Treasury, and any future inquiry of the nature of that 
on which we are now reporting.” This suggestion was approved and thus 
caine into existence the University Grants Committee which under the 
present chairmanship of Sir William M‘Cormick advises the Treasury 
on the quinquennial distribution of a sum which now amounts to 
£1,550,000 a year. The grants are now made to all the Universities and 
University Colleges of Great Britain, including Oxford and Cambridge. 

The forward-looking temper of the Haldane Committee Report is 
seen in one of the recommendations which was not accepted by the 
Treasury. The Committee proposed the setting aside of a moderate 
sum for the payment of post-graduate students “‘ who devote themselves 
for one, two, or three years to special problems,’’ and that the grants 
should be made directly to the student by the permanent advisory body 
which they contemplated. When in 1915 under the glare of war, the 
Advisory Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was appointed 
to try and remedy our shortcomings in the pursuit of practical science 
they declared that grants of this kind to post-graduate students of science 
were the fundamental and most urgent need of the country and they 
were entrusted with the direct payment of the grants to the students 
themselves. 

But before he took the chairmanship of the Treasury Committee, 
the needs and opportunities of University education in London had 
again captured Haldane’s imagination. He succeeded in interesting 
Lord Rosebery, the Chancellor of the University, and the South African 
family of Beit in the establishment of a great college of science and 
technology which would serve the needs of industry in this country 
and the Empire, and be a counterpart to the Prussian Technical High 
School at Charlottenburg and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
at Boston, U.S.A. The Board of Education, who maintained and 
administered the Royal School of Mines and the Royal College of Science 
at South Kensington, agreed to an exploration of the possibilities, and 
the President of the Board, Lord Londonderry, in April 1904, appointed 
a Departmental Committee of which Haldane was a member “ to inquire 
into the present and future working ’’ of the two Colleges “ and into 
questions connected therewith.”” In the following December, Haldane 
succeeded Sir Francis Mowatt as Chairman of the Committee and as 
a result of their Final Report in 1905 the Imperial College of Science 
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and Technology was brought into existence in 1907, with an annual 
grant from the Board of Education, by the transference of the two colleges 
to an independent governing body which included representatives of 
all the chief scientific and technical societies, and five members of the 
Council of the City and Guilds of London Institute. The Institute 
agreed that the Central Technical College of Engineering which they 
maintained, should form part of the new Imperial College, but it was to 
continue under their maintenance and control. The 1851 Exhibition 
Commission allotted further land at South Kensington for extensions 
and a large capital sum was privately subscribed for building and endow- 
ment. The College was in the first instance to become a “ school’’ of 
the University, but the Haldane Committee added that “ if changes can 
be made in the character and constitution of the University which will 
make it desirable to amalgamate the two institutions, we should wish 
to see such modifications made, and an amalgamation effected accordingly, 
and we venture to suggest that a Royal Commission should be appointed 
to consider what these changes should be.”’ 

The constitution of the new college was far from ideal and the sugges- 
tion just quoted complicated the outlook at the recently re-constituted 
University, but while Haldane had been prepared to accept “ half a loaf” 
in the University Act of 1898 and again in the Imperial College Charter 
of 1907, this pregnant suggestion in his Report held a seed which was 
destined to germinate in due course. Meantime he had become Secre- 
tary of State for War with all that this implied of thought and work. 
Yet his interest in London education continued and two years later, in 
1909, he became Chairman of the Royal Commission on University 
Education in London. This was the third inquiry in twenty-one years 
into a problem which had exercised the thoughts and imaginations of 
poets and philosophers since the days of Gresham, but which until now 
had never received a full analysis or been submitted to the test of principles 
fundamental to the highest education and to efficient administration. 
The terms of reference to the new Commission were much wider than 
those adumbrated in the Haldane Committee Report of 1907, and they 
produced a flutter of apprehension in the minds of those who thought 
the University Act of 1898 to be a final settlement. The Commission 
sat for four years and spent 72 days in deliberation and discussion 
besides the sittings devoted to hearing evidence. It published four 
volumes of evidence and two reports, the second covering over 200 
folio pages. Yet during these years Haldane completed his hercu- 
lean task at the War Office and passed on in 1912 to be Lord 
Chancellor. 

If his attitude as a practical statesman had been frankly opportunist 
towards the University Act of 1898 and to the scheme for establishing the 
Imperial College, yet he looked upon the Commission as an opportunity 
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for bringing to bear upon the whole problem of higher education in the 
metropolis all the most fertile conceptions that a scientific study of 
British and foreign experience, a careful historical analysis of past 
developments and an imaginative grasp of future tendencies, could induce. 
If these conceptions could be given an administrative form which would 
secure the right differentiation of function between the different parts 
of an organism that must inevitably in the circumstances be highly 
complex, and which would yet allow the fullest play forgrowth and change, 
there was good hope that the scheme, however novel, would sooner or 
later commend itself and the road be opened to the goal he had in view. 
The recommendations of the Commission aroused naturally keen and in 
some directions bitter controversy, but the Government accepted the 
findings of the Report and in 1913 appointed a Departmental Committee 
to advise how they should be carried out. This Committee had nearly 
completed its work and a Bill was in preparation when the Great War 
came and submerged this and many other plans. After the war 
controversy again broke out and it was not until October 1924 that a 
fresh Departmental Committee was appointed ‘“‘ to consider the Final 
Report of the Royal Commission . . .” and to “indicate what are the 
principal changes now most needed in the existing constitution of the 
University of London and on what basis a Statutory Commission should 
be set up to frame new statutes for the University.”” An Act setting 
up a Statutory Commission was passed in 1926 and it is at the time of 
writing near the end of its labours. 

Although, as was inevitable and even desirable at this stage, the 
opportunist spirit has again been active, yet the basic principle of organi- 
zation adopted by the Haldane Commission has been accepted. The 
governing body of the University under the Act of 1898 was not, and could 

_never have become master in its own house. It had no real control 
over the finance of the Colleges and Schools of the University and con- 
sequently could never formulate or promote a comprehensive educational 
policy. The Haldane Commission proposed to remedy this defect in a 
manner which has been modified, but in essentials retained, in the new 
Act of 1926. And in many other matters the recommendations of the 
Commission have been adopted, some of the most striking in advance 
of legislative action. For instance, the Commission made far-reaching 
proposals for modifying medical education which met at first with 
stormy protests, yet they have now been adopted with the approval of 
the vast majority of instructed opinion. The Commission recommended 
a site in Bloomsbury lying to the north of the British Museum as the 
headquarters of the University and for other university purposes, and 
Lord Haldane secured the offer of large sums from private donors for 
its purchase and towards the cost of building. But the University 
Senate would have none of it. The Government after the war bought the 
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site and offered it to the University, but the gift was refused and the 
site was resold to the Duke of Bedford. Yet to-day the site is in the 
ownership of the University, the Senate having re-purchased it with 
Government assistance! Magna est veritas et prevalebit. This is 
the faith behind the Haldane Report, and its potency is not yet 
exhausted. 

In 1916 Lord Haldane was appointed Chairman of another Royal 
Commission, this time to inquire into University education in Wales. 
The University of Wales had been established in 1893 by the combination 
of three University Colleges at Aberystwyth, Bangor and Cardiff, on 
a federal basis, and as in the case of the federal Victoria University of 
Manchester and of the similar University of New Zealand, had proved 
in the course of years to be a hindrance to the development of a true 
university spirit. The Colleges were financially independent of the 
University but were hampered by the bonds of a University syllabus 
common to them all, and by a system of examination which to all intents 
and purposes was external. As the result of the Commission’s report 
the University now has control of all University funds, and allocates them 
to the Colleges and to other purposes. The Colleges have control of the 
examination of their students subsequent to matriculation and below 
the final examination for the first degree. At the final examination the 
papers are set by boards of college teachers and a single external examiner 
appointed by the University has a veto on the passing of any candidate. 
“It is, we believe,’’ remarked the Commissioners, “ in the interest of good 
teaching and good learning that the student should be judged by the 
institution in which he has studied, and with the least amount of check 
that the relation of the institution to others seeking the same degree may 
render necessary or convenient.’””’ The combinations of courses of 
study necessary for a degree are subject to the approval of the Uni- 
versity, but the scope of the courses themselves is now determined by 
the Colleges. In all this we see again the same emphasis on differentiation 
of function which imbued all Haldane’s administrative work. And 
elsewhere in the report there is the same stress upon the value of local 
interest and support, which led him to recommend the disruption of the 
Victoria University, though in Wales the national sentiment and other 
difficulties prevented so thorough a treatment. 

On three other movements outside the field of University education, 
as «trictly defined, though closely related to it, Lord Haldane brought his 
formative influence to bear. He did much behind the scenes to encourage 
and further the movement in the early days of the war, towards the crea- 
tion in 1915 of the Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
and the establishment in the following year of the Department under the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 
He was an original member of the Committee and was a constant 
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attendant at the meetings held in the early days. To the very end he 
followed the activities and growth of the Department with the liveliest 
sympathy and interest and from the beginning he realized that, far from 
being detrimental to the interests of the Universities as many feared 
at first, it would prove to be a growing source of strength and encourage- 
ment to them. 

He was also the first Chairman of the Cassell Trust which controls a 
fund left by the late Sir Ernest Cassell for the promotion of higher 
education in commerce, but his chief interest in the latter years of his 
life lay in the Adult Education movement. He had been interested from 
the outset in the Workers’ Educational Association founded by Mr. Albert 
Mansbridge. He took a prominent part in the arrangements for some 
lectures given in the House of Lords, and he presided on two occasions. 


A special section of the Report of the London University Commission | 


was devoted to the Workers’ Educational Association, and as Chancellor 
of the University of Bristol and Chairman of the Welsh University 
Commission he took the same consistent line. ‘‘ As time went on,’’ Mr. 
Mansbridge writes to me, “ he definitely determined to give the whole 
of his spare time to promoting adult education, apart, of course, from his 
beloved study of philosophy. He encouraged the formation of the World 
Association of Adult Education and subsequently the formation of 
the British Institute. Of this he became President. ... He had 
innumerable gatherings at Queen Anne’s Gate and was ready to go 
anywhere to speak if only it was physically possible ; he never minded 
travelling back at night.’’ His outlook in these matters finds expression 
in an essay called “ A Vision of the Future,’ which he contributed to a 
little volume entitled The Way Out, issued by the Oxford University 
Press in 1923. 

He did not confine his attention, however, to University administra- 


— 


tion and the spheres of national activity most nearly related to higher | 


education. He brought his mind to bear directly on the problems of 
administration in Government as a whole. The report of his Committee 
on the Machinery of Government and the series of addresses he delivered 
as President of the Institute of Public Administration show clearly the 
principles and ideals that inspired him. The report of the Machinery 
of Government Committee appointed by the Reconstruction Committee 
of the Cabinet in 1917 is a remarkable document, and likely to influence 
administrative organization long after the ephemeral Ministry of 


Reconstruction to which it was submitted has been forgotten. The | 


Committee was a strong one. It included Mr. E. S. Montague, the late | 
Sir Robert Morant, Sir George Murray, late Secretary of the Treasury, | 
Colonel Sir Alan Sykes, Mr. J. H. Thomas, and Mrs, Sidney Webb. It | 
reached the conclusion that the number and functions of Government 

departments had grown in a largely haphazard fashion and that if they | 
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were organized on the basis of service to be rendered rather than on that 
of the classes of-persons they affected, their number could be reduced, 
their efficiency greatly increased, and the possibilities of devolution 
enhanced. On this basis the services of Government were classified 
under ten heads, of which it is interesting to find that the fourth was 
Research and Information, the seventh Supplies, the ninth Health, and the 
last Justice. The Committee clearly did not anticipate an immediate 
reconstruction of the administrative machine in accordance with their 
ideas, but they evidently hoped the principle they enunciated would be 
a guide to statesmen in future developments. As it is, some of their 
recommendations have already been adopted. A Ministry of Health 
was established in 1919 with Sir Robert Morant as its first Permanent 
Secretary. The Medical Research Committee of the National Health 
Insurance Commission has become the Medical Research Council under 
the Lord President as a sister body to the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. The Geological Survey and Museum was transferred 
to this last-named department in 1920. 

Although many of the proposals of the Machinery of Government 
Committee have not been adopted, there is no doubt that the emphasis 
they laid on the need of further provision for the continuous acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and for research; on the distribution of business 
by the nature of the service and the need for interdepartmental co-opera- 
tion; and on the special importance in each Department of securing 
proper consideration of proposals for expenditure and of establishing 
advisory bodies in matters which bring the Departments into contact 
with the public, has greatly influenced the trend of thought in these 
matters and has helped the civil administration to be better adapted to 
modern conditions. No one realized more clearly than Lord Haldane 
how much the success of any scheme for improving the efficiency of public 
administration must depend upon the temper and equipment of the 
officials entrusted with its day-to-day business. He saw in the Institute 
of Public Administration a useful means of influencing the temper and 
strengthening the equipment of Civil Servants both local and imperial. 
His exhortations and his thoughts as President of the Institute are 
enshrined in the pages of this journal and a survey of his manifold services 
to the public life of his country lends them a new significance The tale 
of his services is no meanone. Sir Charles Harris has recorded his eight 
years’ work at the War Office. His life as a parliamentarian, a lawyer, 
and a philosopher is beyond the powers of either of us to describe. But 
I think we can safely say of him as a statesman, that had his voice and 
his powers of expression and appeal equalled his grasp of principles and 
the sanity and width of his outlook, he would have won from the public 
whom he lived to serve an admiration and a devotion second to none. 
As it is, we who knew and worked with him must be content to apply 
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to him the words used by Gladstone in a letter to Sir Arthur Gordon in 
1861 : } 


“It is no reproach to other statesmen of this or other periods, to say that 
scarcely any of them have had a celebrity so entirely unaided by a transitory glare. 
But if this be so, it implies that while they for the most part must relatively lose, 
he must relatively and greatly gain. If they have had stage-lights and he has had 
none, it is the hour when those lights are extinguished that will for the first time 
do that justice as between them, which he was too noble, too far aloft in the tone of 
his mind, to desire to anticipate. All the qualities and parts in which he was great, 
were those that are the very foundation stones of our being ; as foundation stones 
they are deep, and as being deep they are withdrawn from view ; but time is their 
witness and their friend, and in the final distribution of posthumous fame Lord 
Aberdeen has nothing to forfeit, he has only to receive.” 


1 Morley’s Life of Gladstone, Appendix. 
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Lord Haldane as Lord Chancellor 


By Sir CLaup Scuuster, G.C.B., C.V.O., K.C. 


age HALDANE was Lord Chancellor from the roth June, 1912, 
4 to the 27th May, 1915, and again from the 23rd January, 1924, 
to the 7th November, 1924. Fortune, who had brought together the 
man and the opportunity when he became Secretary of State for War, 
denied him further favours as a Minister. His first Chancellorship was 
darkened by the outbreak of war, and then cut short by circumstance. 
His second was too brief, and the tenure of the Government too pre- 
carious, to permit him to develop a policy. Hence, to the great loss of 
the country, his two periods of office brought forth no such immediate 
fruit as he was entitled to expect when he first took his seat on the Wool- 
sack, and his memory as Lord Chancellor will live less by his accom- 
plishment than by what he designed and what he inspired in other men. 

When he took office two problems confronted him, which were 
none the less urgent because they had attracted but little public 
attention and were in their nature unlikely to do so. The Supreme 
Tribunal of the Empire, whether it performed its functions in the Palace 
of Westminster as the House of Lords, or in Downing Street as the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, was dangerously weak in numbers, 
and the Judicial Committee, in Lord Haldane’s view, was lacking in those 
attributes of dignity, which, as he conceived, were needful to command the 
respect and confidence of the Dominions and Colonies. His immediate 
task was to provide a sufficient number of Judges. By the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act of 1913 he obtained authority for this purpose, and the 
body of Lords of Appeal in Ordinary was enriched by the addition of Lord 
Dunedin and Lord Sumner. But Lord Haldane combined with the 
aptitude of the man of affairs the broad view of the statesman, and he 
did not intend to rest content with this expedient. He set before him as 
a conscious aim the creation of one unified Supreme Court of Appeal, 
regarding such an institution as a necessary complement of our system. 
The war not only delayed the growth of this project. Events have 
developed in a way which he could not have anticipated, and it may be 
that the conception has vanished for ever. But to the end of his life he 
gave his fullest endeavour to the work. He laboured to convince both his 
political friends and opponents of the importance of the work of the 
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Judicial Committee and the necessity of maintaining its membership 
at the highest state of efficiency, both in numbers and in personnel, 
and only when the onset of his last illness had become apparent to his 


colleagues and to himself, when the brain had become weary and the body | 


failed him, did he spare himself in the task which he had laid upon him- 
self, of sitting in every Dominion appeal raising a constitutional point. 


The management of a Court of Law, subtle as are the intellectual problems, | 


great as is the learning required, heavy as is the bodily strain, seems far 
removed from administration, as the civil servant understands the word. 
Indeed the work of the judge and of the administrator are wide apart, 


they require different training and a different point of view. But Lord 
Haldane, directing his utmost energy to the office of the judge, applied | 
his mind also to the broader questions involved in the administration of | 


a court which speaks the final word throughout the Empire. 

The Office of the Lord Chancellor also demanded immediate attention, 
and its reorganization offered scope to Lord Haldane’s peculiar qualities 
of mind. As his work at the War Office had proved, he took a pleasure in 
the orderly arrangement of a machine, believing that business can only 
be done efficiently when the instrument for its discharge is constructed 
on scientific principles. It was necessary, therefore, that the working 
parts should be duly co-ordinated, and that the whole should run in a just 
relation to the Constitution, to Parliament, and to the other departments 
of State. In both respects the department was deficient. The legislative 
and administrative achievement of Lord Selborne and Lord Cairns fell 
short of their design. The work of civil justice, on its administrative 
side, was scattered among many departments, as if some malignant 
spirit had wilfully separated financial control from administrative 
responsibility. The pay and expenses of court officials and the care of 
suitors’ money were the province of a subordinate department of the 
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Treasury, while the appointment and discipline of the same officials 
and the orders directing the disposal of the funds rested with the Lord 
Chancellor or other judicial personages and with officials responsible to 
him. The statistics of Civil Justice were collected by the Lord | 
Chancellor’s officers under the instructions of the Home Office. The Lord | 
Chancellor appointed the County Court Judges, and they in turn appointed 

the Registrars. But the control of County Court administration and 

finance rested with another subordinate branch of the Treasury. There | 
were other anomalies which it would be tedious to relate at length. Above | 
all, it appeared to Lord Haldane indefensible that the mass of judicial 

patronage appertaining to the Lord Chancellor should be administered | 
by a Minister who did not sit in the House of Commons, and he regarded | 
the enforced seclusion of the Lord Chancellor from that assembly as a 
barrier against the concentration of the judicial offices which was, in his | 
view, urgently required. It appeared to him, therefore, that the solution 
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Lord Haldane as Lord Chancellor 


of the problem lay in the creation of a Ministry of Justice, whose political 


j | chief would normally sit in the Lower Chamber. It would follow that the 
* judicial duties of the Lord Chancellor would be separated from the 
y administration and the title would devolve on a permanent judge, who 


would be President of the Imperial Court of Appeal and of the Supreme 
t Court of Justice. He anticipated that, in any event, some change would 
be inevitable in the position of the Lord Chancellor, for a Reformed House 


ef of Lords would probably insist on nominating their own Chairman. Thus 
4. Lord Haldane’s two main conceptions fitted in together, and agreed also 


f 
+ | with what might be expected to be the policy of his party in respect of 
, | the Upper House. 


“A This is not the opportunity to discuss the soundness of these views 
of | and plans. Some, as has already been suggested, have been modified 

| by subsequent events. Some are open to detailed criticism. Some have 
yn, | been accomplished. His view on some of them was altered, at least in 
‘eg | Part, as he saw the fruition of others. They are here described to illustrate 
in | the wide sweep of Lord Haldane’s mind and his tendency to reconstruct 
ily systematically and on principle institutions which have grown up in a 


‘ed | more or less haphazard manner, rather than merely to correct, in English 
fashion, the more glaring faults disclosed in practice. 


it Much of Lord Haldane’s time and energy during his first Chancellor- 
nts | Sip, while he was awaiting the due season for the reforms already 


ive | mentioned, was directed to an attempt to improve the English system 
f el] | of conveyancing. His orderly and scientific mind was shocked by the 
absurdities of the system under which he had been brought up, its 


‘ive f.. : 

a intricacy, its cumbrousness, and its expense. He therefore caused to be 
ive | Prepared a scheme which amounted to a revolution. Fate destroyed it 
, of | forthe time. But the work proved to be the prelude for another scheme 


the | 0 Slightly different lines, conceived with his approval and carried into 
law with his active co-operation by Lord Birkenhead. Of all men the 
ord | [cast jealous for personal credit, he was content that, quacunque via, the 
» wa fruits of his labour should be gathered in, and was the loudest to acclaim 
cord | the labour, the perseverance, and the audacity of his successor. 

ciel The first few months of Lord Haldane’s second Chancellorship must 
nted | Have been among the happiest of his life. Wounded, as he felt himself 
to be, in the house of his friends, denied scope for the abilities which he 
knew himself to possess, his great work of preparation for the war, of which 
he was proudly conscious, contemned, and he himself treated almost as 
cial 12 traitor to the country for which he had laboured, he had fallen into 
oil ill-health and seemed like one about to take farewell of public life. He 
rded |“S surprised at the warmth of welcome which he received from all 
ae parties, touched to emotion at the confidence given to him by his new 
n his @Sociates, strung to new vigour at the touch of the regained saddle. 

‘But the time was too short for performance ; perhaps it was too late for 
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rejuvenescence. When the end of office came, he did not seem sorry 
to go. 

A few words must be added on his personal characteristics as a Minister. 
He was an ideal chief. He expected others to take responsibility, and 
he was ready and willing to devolve responsibility upon them. His 
temper was naturally sweet and still unsoured by public obloquy. He 
attacked his duties with a boyish zest which he communicated to his 
subordinates. Always courteous, always considerate, he seemed to 
command affection, and in its enjoyment he expanded. But he knew his 
own mind, he pressed on to his own goal, undeflected by clamour, unde- 
pressed by solitude, unfaltering in the face of death. 
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The Municipal System in Denmark 


By Fr. MARTENSEN-LARSEN 


Permanent Secretary Danish Ministry of the Interior (Home Office) 


conformity with the Danish Constitution the municipalities of 

the country are entitled to manage their own affairs under the 
supervision of the State. According to special laws as affairs of municipal 
character may especially be mentioned the following : The care of poor 
and other social care, old age pensions, schools, streets and roads, hospitals, 
gasworks, waterworks, electrical plants, fire service, parks. For several 
of these purposes the State gives considerable contributions to the funds 
of the municipalities. 

All municipalities are governed by councils resulting from general 
and even elections based on the principle of proportional representation. 
The elections are direct, and are valid for a period of four years at a time. 
The county councils are elected for six-year periods and through indirect 
election. 

As a rule every Danish man or woman who resides in the municipality 
and pays taxes there and is twenty-five years old is entitled to vote. 
As far as the married woman is concerned it is sufficient that her husband 
pays taxes to the municipality if she otherwise fulfils the conditions for 
voting. 

The municipalities are the following :— 


Town MUNICIPALITIES 


Copenhagen (600,000 inhabitants), Frederiksberg (110,000 inhabitants) 
and about eighty provincial municipalities. The town municipalities 
have thus in all about 1,500,000 inhabitants. Aarhus is the largest 
provincial town (77,000 inhabitants), thereafter follows Odense (53,000 
inhabitants) ; the rest are smaller, from about 44,000 right down to 
about 1,000. 


1 This article is a comment and illustration on the statement made by Dr. Gibbon 
that ‘‘the administrative head of the local administration, however, is usually a pro- 
fessional burgomaster, appointed by the council but subject to confirmation by the 
central Government. 

‘This system prevails in northern countries, such as Holland, Belgium, and Denmark, 
and in Switzerland and Austria. It presents an interesting attempt to reconcile continuity 
of service and democratic control. It is historically and in fact an endeavour to put 
into democratic dress the bureaucratic system of local administration which still generally 
prevails in Germany. (See Public Administration, July 1928, p. 209.) 
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County MUNICIPALITIES 


There are about 1,300 Parish municipalities with, in all, about 2,000,000 
inhabitants. The population of these varies very considerably, right 
from about 40,000 inhabitants (Gentofte near Copenhagen) to small 
municipalities with 500 to 600 inhabitants. However, most of the muni- 
cipalities have between 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants. The parish muni- 
cipalities take charge of all of the above-mentioned municipal functions, 
with the exception of a very few which are reserved for the county 
municipalities, especially the hospitals and the bigger roads. Of county 
municipalities there are twenty-five, comprising together exactly the 
territory of the 1,300 parish municipalities. 

Respecting the above-mentioned groups of municipalities the following 
may be observed :— 


Copenhagen 


The elected council, Borger representationer (civic representation), 
is a parliamentary assembly which has the right to grant supplies. 

Besides, there is in Copenhagen a magistracy, which has the whole 
of the municipal administration in its hands; and which works out the 
yearly budget bill and lays it before the council. The magistracy consists 
of the “overpresident”’ (high bailiff) appointed by the King for life, who is 
the chairman of the magistracy, and of five burgomasters and five 
councillors, all of whom are elected by the council by proportional repre- 
sentation for a period of eight years (1925-33). In most cases the person 
elected for burgomaster or councillor is a member of the council, and in 
that case must give up his seat there. Re-election is the general rule 
unless the mutual strength of the parties on the council has shifted since 
the last election of burgomasters and councillors. 

The “ overpresident ” is a regularly paid State official; the burgo- 
master’s salary is paid by the municipality ; the councillors receive a 
small remuneration. They are all entitled to a pension. 

The affairs of the city of Copenhagen are according to their nature 
distributed among five departments. At the head of each there is a 
burgomaster assisted by a councillor. Asa general rule, each department 
is administered by the burgomaster within the limits of the budget ; but, 
nevertheless, quite a number of matters are laid before the entire 
magistracy. 

Under each of the five departments of the magistracy of Copenhagen 
there are, of course, a large number of officials and employees. The 
burgomaster is their superior and is responsible for their administration. 

The system of Copenhagen is thus as described by Dr. Gibbon in the 
journal—“ the ministerial ”’ system. 
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The Municipal System in Denmark 


F vederiksberg | 


Frederiksberg has an exceptional position among the municipalities 
of the country. The elected council, which is called ‘‘ Kommunal besty 
relsen ’’ (the municipality council), consists of nineteen members. From 
among themselves they elect their chairman (burgomaster) and four 
councillors ; both the burgomaster and the councillors remain members 
of the council, contrary to what is the case in Copenhagen. The council 
passes the yearly budget. 

For the performance of the daily administration the council appoints 
special directors. There are thus directors for the legal, economic, and 
technical administration, and for the lighting department, each with a 
staff of officials under him. 

These four directors form together a board of administration under 
the chairmanship of a municipal director. The board treats all matters 
relating to the municipality generally, or which are of some special 
importance for its administration or economy. 

The matters regarding which the council takes decisions will generally 
beforehand have been before the Board of Administration. 

The directors are entitled to be present and speak at the meetings of 
the council, and both in virtue hereof and their position generally they are 
similar to the burgomasters of the city of Copenhagen ; but, as distinct 
from these, they are regularly salaried officials entitled to a pension, and 
are subject to the authority of the council. 


Provincial Towns 


In the provincial towns the elected council, “‘ the town council,” has 
the deciding powers in the affairs of the municipality, and the right to 
make grants is likewise in the hands of the council which passes the yearly 
budget. 

The town council which generally meets once a week elects from 
among themselves a chairman, the burgomaster, who retains his seat and 
his vote in the council. The burgomaster receives a yearly remunera- 
tion and leads the meetings of the council; he carries into effect its 
decisions and is generally vested with the executive authority in the affairs 
of the municipality. The direct management of certain of its branches is, 
however, to a large extent incumbent on standing committees, elected 
by the council on the principle of proportional representation. In almost 
all provincial towns there are thus a school, a poor, a street and roads, 
a hospital committee, and many others; the most important is the 
Funds and Accounting Committee, which works out the yearly budget 
bill of the town and which, at the same time, is the superior of the town 
treasurer and bookkeeper. 


1 Frederiksberg is, practically speaking, a part of Copenhagen. 
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Generally speaking, the burgomaster directs the administration of the 
town, and in his capacity as chairman of the town council he is the superior 
of the municipal officials ; the municipal official, however, whose office 
lies under one of the standing committees, is under the direct authority 
of that committee. 

A part of the work which in Copenhagen is entrusted to special officials 
is performed in the towns by the members of committees personally or 
by the burgomaster himself assisted by a town clerk. In the larger 
provincial towns the burgomaster will during his term, as a rule, only 
be able to perform the duties of his office, and he is therefore generally 
obliged to give up such other profession as he may have previously 
followed ; in the larger towns there is generally a fairly big staff of 
municipal officials. 


County Munictpalities 


In the country each of the twenty-five county council districts forms a 
special county municipality, the affairs of which are directed by a county 
council. The ‘‘amtmand,” who is appointed by the King for life, is ex- 
officio a member of the county council and its chairman. The county 
council consists besides of from eight to fourteen members, elected by 
indirect election. The chairman directs the meetings of the council and 
causes the decisions of the council to be carried out. For his assistance 
there is a salaried county clerk. 

The task of the county council is twofold. 

Its first task is to direct the affairs of the county municipality, among 
which may be specially mentioned the hospitals, the highways, and the 
larger waterways. The county council also decides as to the levy of the 
necessary taxes for the county municipality and passes its yearly budget. 

The second task of the county council is to supervise the parish 
councils. It is thus their duty to see that the parish councils conform 
strictly with the laws in their administration, and in many cases the 
decisions of the parish councils are only valid when approved by the 
county council. 

The sanction of the Home Office is specially required for certain 
decisions of special importance for the county municipality. The county 
council generally only meets four times a year ; in the intervals between 
the meetings the amtmand, or the standing committees of which the 
amtmand is often the chairman, is to a large extent entitled, on behalf of 
the county council, to decide matters of current nature. 


Parish Municipalities 

The affairs of the parish municipalities are managed by a parish 
council, respecting whose election and administrative authority rules 
similar to those fixed for the town councils are in force. The number of 
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The Municipal System in Denmark 


inhabitants of the parish municipalities is generally small, and in most 
cases the chairman of the parish council personally directs the principal 
affairs of the parish, he being, however, responsible to the entire parish 
council. Single members of the parish council may be selected for 
special duties, as special committees may be appointed for the manage- 
ment of special branches of the administration. 

Only in the larger parishes are to be found special officials. The 
parish municipalities in the vicinity of Copenhagen are exceptions hereto, 
it having been necessary on account of the large number of inhabitants 
to appoint quite a staff of officials to take care of the various branches of 
the administration. The chairman of the parish council is the superior 
of these officials, and he, together with the council, are jointly responsible 
for the management of the affairs by the officials. 


Control 


The municipalities of Copenhagen and Frederiksberg, the provincial 
towns and the county councils cannot raise loans without the approval 
of the Ministry of the Interior (Home Office) ; and the parish councils 
cannot raise loans without the approval of the county council. Similar 
rules govern the purchase or sale of real estate, standing surety, and a 
few other dispositions of a more fundamental nature. 


Final Remarks 


As a rule there is a general approval of the way in which the above- 
mentioned rules are carried out. The rules, as will be seen, are different 
for the different groups of municipalities, and seem to answer to their 
requirements. The fundamental reason for the difference is to be sought 
in the varying size of the municipalities ; but in this respect the laws 
have a certain elasticity, so that, e.g. the arrangement of the affairs of the 
large county municipalities to no small extent is similar to that of the 
provincial towns of moderate size. 

Especially in the provincial towns a member of the elected council 
who wishes to specialize his municipal activities will find a rich field for 
his energy and special knowledge by having himself appointed to one or 
more of the standing committees. 

The distribution of authority in municipal affairs between the officials 
of the municipalities and the elected members of the council is probably 
in the main practical ; no complaints are heard and no proposals have 
been made for their change. When a municipality is of the size of 
Copenhagen it is unavoidable that now and again the wish is expressed 
for a more lively contact between the various branches of the administra- 
tion, and wishes of this kind have also quite lately led to a reorganization 
of one of the branches of the administration of the municipality of 
Copenhagen with a view to obtaining greater unity and simplification. 
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Local Self-Government in the 
Bombay Presidency 


By N. D. MEHTA 


Deputy Municipal Commissioner, Bombay 


[Paper read before the First Local Self-Government Conference of the Bombay 
Presidency (India) on 28th July; 1926] 


I. DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
A. Pre-Reform Period 


HE system of Local Self-Government obtaining in the Bombay 
Presidency is the outcome of successive strenuous efforts of both 
British and Indian statesmen. After the Government of India was 
transferred from the East India Company to the Crown, the British 
Government have put Responsible Self-Government as the goal of British 
rule in India, and any doubt as to whether this goal is a mere phantom 
or an ideal to be achieved within reasonable time is removed by the 
Government of India Act, 1919, which definitely lays down responsible 
government as a policy to be realized by successive stages. 

The “ paternal” system of Indian administration which was in 
vogue in the management of civic affairs lingered on for some years, 
even after the Crown assumed the responsibility for the Government of 
India. In the year 1850 there were Consultative Committees in various 
towns. It was in 1870 that legislation affecting several provinces for 
establishing municipal bodies was undertaken. But the institutions 
were more or less of the nature of Government departments and there 
was hardly any element indicating a conscious process of self-govern- 
ment. A bold step was, however, taken by the far-sighted Viceroy, 
Lord Ripon, who in 1881 set in motion the measures requisite for “ in- 
ducing the people themselves to undertake, as far as might be and 
subject to necessary control from without, the management of their 
local affairs, and for development and creating, if need be, a capacity 
for self-help in respect of all matters that had not, for administrative 
reasons, to be retained in the hands of a representative of Government.” 
The elective principle, financial independence, and reduction of official 
control were given a wide extension in the new Acts passed in pursuance 
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Local Self-Government in Bombay 


of Lord Ripon’s policy. The subsequent period of fifteen years exhibited 
tendencies of excessive caution, and the revision of Local Self-Government 
Acts was delayed until the Royal Commission brought to the forefront 
the necessity for such revision. The delay in the growth of the tree of 
local self-government, the seed of which was laid by Lord Ripon, was 
partly due to the inherent belief of Civil Servants that efficiency of 
administration and not merely the political education of the people, 
should be the goal of the British policy, and partly due to difficulties in 
securing the best men for patriotic service through the door of election. 
An ordinary Britisher has no idea of the election difficulties in British 
India where the element of communal differences and sectarian animosities 
is so paramount that right-minded and capable men refrain from offering 
themselves as candidates for certain elections. For many years the 
Government of the various provinces required reports as to the interest 
exhibited in local elections. In many provinces Indian gentlemen of 
worth and experience refused to submit themselves to the trouble, 
expense, and inconveniences of elections, and Government had to bring 
in this element through the door of nomination with a view to guiding 
the majority of enthusiastic but inexperienced members of local councils. 
As soon as this apathy among the educated people disappeared, Govern- 
ment reduced the proportion of nominations. Although in some 
provinces the law permitted the constitution of municipalities on a 
wholly elective basis, the minimum of elective basis was adhered to. 
This minimum is up to now three-fourths, and the Government of 
Bombay in their latest Act for Bombay City Municipalities, 1925, desire 
to raise this minimum from three-fourths to four-fifths of the total 
number of councillors. By executive orders, Government officers are 
precluded from standing in election for offices of Presidents, and the 
local authorities in large towns are more or less free from the leading- 
strings of Government officers, especially after the constitution of the 
Ministry of Local Self-Government under the rules under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, r9r9. 

In spite of the inelastic nature of local revenue, and the communal 
and sectarian difficulties, educated Indians have now established a 
reputation of their own in civic administration, and the following verdict 
of an eminent Indian Civil Servant, Mr. H. T. S. Forrest, who has had 
considerable first-hand experience of municipal administration in 
various parts of Bengal, recorded some fifteen years ago for Bengal, is 
now true in almost all major provinces of British India : 

“Now the fact remains that in spite of all these and many other 
difficulties that beset the path of the aspirant to civic distinction, Indian 
Municipal Committees do contain a substantial percentage of the very 
best men living in the towns—men with no particular axes to grind, 
who have joined the committee from motives indistinguishable from 
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those which lead prosperous citizens to seek election on town councils 
and boards of guardians at home. And this fact should go a long way 
towards refuting the sweeping statement often made that there is no 
public spirit in India.”’ 


B. Post-Reform Period 


In pursuance of the policy of His Majesty’s Government in respect 
of the future of India announced in the House of Commons on 2oth 
August, 1917, the Government of India on 16th May, 1918, laid down 
a definite policy for further progress along the road of local self- 
government. Itisnow recognized that the object of local self-government 
is “‘ to train the people in the management of their own local affairs and 
to see that the political education of this sort must, in the main, take 
precedence of considerations of departmental efficiency. It follows 
from this that local bodies should be as representative as possible of the 
people whose affairs they are called on to administer, and that the 
authority in the matters entrusted to them should be real and not 
nominal, and that they should not be subjected to unnecessary control, 
but should learn by making mistakes and profiting by them. The 
general policy, therefore, must be one of the gradual removal of unneces- 
sary Government control, and of differentiating the spheres of action 
appropriate for Government and for local bodies respectively.”’ 

The local self-government institutions of British India fall under 
two distinct groups: A. Urban; B. Rural. The first group com- 
prises (1) Canton Committees, (2) Municipal Corporations of Presidency 
Towns constituted under special Acts, (3) District Municipalities for 
large and small towns in the Presidency proper, (4) City Improvement 
Trusts in Bombay and Calcutta under special Acts, (5) Port Trusts 
created under special Acts for Bombay, Karachi, etc., (6) Notified Area 
Committees which are more or less miniature municipalities for growing 
towns. The second group comprises (1) Local Boards, (2) Sanitary 
Boards and Committees, and (3) Village Panchayats. 

In the Bombay Presidency, after the establishment of the Ministry 
of Local Self-Government and Education, the constitutions of the 
municipalities and local boards have been modified on a more democratic 
basis. The City of Bombay Municipal Act III of 1888 was amended by 
the Bombay Acts VI of 1922 and I of 1925; the Bombay District 
Municipal Act III of 1901 will be supplemented by the Bombay City 
Municipalities Act, 1925 ; and the new Local Boards Act VI of 1923, 
coupled with the Bombay Primary Education Act IV of 1923, will now 
be in full operation. The constitutional changes introduced by these 
enactments have metamorphosed the local bodies. Their deliberative 
and legislative power in the matter of shaping of policies and the framing 
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of rules, regulations, and by-laws is enhanced, and the general question 
arises in the mind of all thoughtful Indians: What is the machinery 
which will successfully execute the policies and Statutory Rules and 
Orders of these local bodies? Will the present municipal and local 
board services, which are like water-tight compartments, succeed in 
achieving the object aimed at ? 


II. PRESENT CONDITIONS OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT SERVICE IN 
THE BoMBAY PRESIDENCY 


With the exception of service under the Bombay municipality which 
stands on a unique constitutional basis, the conditions of service under 
various municipalities and local boards are very lamentable. The Hon. 
Mr. V. J. Patel, whose service to the cause of local self-government is 
pre-eminent, observed in his presidential address delivered on 27th July, 
1917, before the first Bombay Local Self-Government Conference at 
Poona, as under : 

“One has to admit that the conditions of service under local bodies 
are far from satisfactory and therefore do not attract good people. The 
difficulties of these employees under the present system are real and 
many. It presupposes that they will continue to be servants of the 
boards under whom they have accepted service as long as they are fit 
to work. In many cases financial considerations do not allow the 
boards to pay them according to their merits and qualifications. A 
young graduate enters the service of a board, say, on Rs.75 per month, 
and devotes himself with enthusiasm to his work. In the course of a 
few years he learns all that there is to learn and becomes a useful officer. 
By this time he draws Rs.10o or so and the board is unable to better 
his prospects. The consequence is loss to the individual and loss to the 
board ; because the consciousness that he can rise no more in the position 
removes the motive for hard work, kills his enthusiasm, and makes him 
easy-going. If he incurs the displeasure of the chairman of the board 
or the majority of its members he runs the risk of being removed at 
any moment. In that case the only course open to him is to resign 
his post. 

“ Briefly put, the drawbacks in the present local board or municipal 
service are the following : 

“ (1) The service consists of a very limited cadre and is confined to 
one local authority, the finances of which would not permit of expansion 
and steady and systematic rise with growth of experience and length 
of service. 

“(2) There is no fixity of tenure. 

“(3) There is no uniform system of pension or provident fund 
except in the case of a few larger municipalities. 
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“‘ (4) The gratuity rules are not uniform and a servant of one local 
authority transferred to another local authority has no continuity of 
service and loses the benefit of gratuity from both the bodies. 

“In consequence of these drawbacks, the right sort of men either 
do not join the local authority service or even if they join they take up 
the job as a mere stepping-stone to a better appointment elsewhere 
with a private company or firm. The Foreign Service Loan rules of 
Government impose a heavy burden on the finances of local authority 
in the form of leave and pension contributions, if it applies for the service 
of a Government officer or servant. Besides, the training in Government 
service does not in itself contain elements of education for proper service 
under a local authority. Thus, both the employers and employees 
labour under disabilities which impair the efficiency of local bodies’ 
administration.” 

The above criticism emanates not from a sub-dried bureaucrat who 
is supposed to have a leaning towards civil services, but from a thorough- 
going democrat who has had considerable first-hand information of the 
working of local boards and municipalities of the Northern Division of 
the Bombay Presidency. 

These bad conditions of local government service still linger on even 
though the constitution of local boards and municipalities has been 
liberalized to an appreciable degree under the Ministry of Local Self- 
Government after the Government of India Act, 1919, was enacted. In 
some respects, from the point of view of local self-government service, 
the conditions are made worse. They are briefly as under : 

(t) In pre-reform period Government introduced the system of 
subvention from provincial revenue in the case of municipalities. Under 
G.R. No. 1471, dated 23rd February, 1918, Government promised a 
subsidy to municipalities from provincial revenue towards the emolu- 
ments of their chief executive officers equal to one-third of their pay, on 
the following conditions: (i) That the appointment made by the 
municipality should be approved by Government; (ii) that the pay 
should be adequate; and (iii) that the powers to be delegated to the 
chief executive officers were adequate. It was further ruled that if the 
selected chief executive officer was a Government servant, Government 
would bear the whole of the cost of leave and pension contribution by 
subvention. This liberal concession lasted for four years. It was 
cancelled under G.R. No. 2948, dated 17th July, 1922, with effect from 
1st April, 1923. It was pointed out that municipalities should have 
free hand in the selection of their chief officers, but that Government 
would retain the statutory control under sections 177 and 182 of the 
Bombay District Municipalities Act III of 190r. Now, any shrewd 
man could have seen that the Government’s power of vetoing the 
appointment of a chief officer, and calling upon a municipality to invest 
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him with certain definite powers, has been retained under statute, while 
monetary help is withdrawn by Government for the elimination of 
Condition No. i—viz. approval of Government at the time of appoint- 
ment. 

(2) Secondly, the Fundamental Rules, which came into operation 
from Ist January, 1922, have made a radical change in the Foreign 
Service Rules. Formerly, leave and pension contribution was levied on 
“assumed pay,” i.e., the British Service pay of the officer whose services 
were lent ; while under the new Rules this contribution is levied on 
foreign pay. This contribution is not an insignificant sum. It is one- 
fourth or 25 per cent. of the foreign pay in the case of ordinary services, 
while it goes up to 40 per cent. in the case of certain special services. 

Now, it can easily be inferred whether any municipality will ever 
think of obtaining the loan of services of an efficient Government officer 
with no subvention from Government, either towards the pay or towards 
leave and pension contribution. 

I agree that “ Foreign Service” is a costly institution to a local 
authority, but in the absence of an independent local self-government 
service it is a necessary element for successful administration during 
the period of transition. This has been actually recognized in the case 
of local boards where there is statutory recognition of the sound policy 
of subvention which was in vogue in the case of municipalities between 
1918 and 1923. Under sub-section (2) of section 119 of the Bombay 
Local Boards Act, 1923, it is enacted that “‘ where any district local 
board appoints a chief officer or an engineer and such appointment is 
approved by the Government, the Government shall pay two-thirds of 
the salary of such officer or engineer; and where any district local 
board appoints a health officer and such appointment is approved by 
the Government, the Government shall pay two-thirds of the salary of 
such officer. Again, Government have agreed to bear the whole of the 
leave and pension contribution in the case of district local board chief 
officers who are Government servants” (G.R. No. 1134, dated 8th 
December, 1923, G.D.). 

A question naturally arises: Are town municipalities in any way 
financially better than district local boards? If the answer is in the 
negative, and if trained secretaries, etc., are not available from outside, 
without adequate pay, there is no reason why the policy of subvention 
should be withdrawn from municipalities by an executive order, and why 
the same should be statutorily recognized in the case of district boards. 

(3) Thirdly, the protection of three-fourths of the total number of 
councillors to the three statutory officers, which exists in Bombay Act 
III of 1901, has been reduced to two-thirds in the new City Municipalities 
Act, 1925.1 


1 See section 33 and section 34 (5) (b) of Bombay Act XVIII of 1925. 
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There is a common belief that the University now produces a number 
of graduates in various faculties and that municipal and local board 
officers of the right type can be had without the help of Government. 
But it is forgotten that administration is both a science and an art. 
The best general education is, no doubt, a pre-requisite in the selection 
of a public servant, but a special training in the art of Government is 
an equal necessity. An apprenticeship is a sine qua non in every walk 
of life, and the field of general administration is no exception to it. A 
mistake of a professional engineer who has to deal with bricks and 
mortar may result in loss of money, but a mistake in the adoption of 
an initial policy or in its execution, which affects the living conditions 
of citizens, may lead to permanent alienation of feelings between the 
local authority and their chief executive officer, and the loss to the 
citizens may assume the form of bad sanitary conditions leading to 
heavy mortality and impaired vitality, over and above inefficient and 
uncontrolled ministerial services whereby the citizens do not get proper 
return for the rates which they pay. I do not wish to minimize in any 
way the value of specialized professional services, but I wish to emphasize 
the fact that the general administrative service has a value of its own 
and should not be sacrificed in the interests of mere party politics. I 
have seen during my career of thirty years, fifteen of which were passed 
under the service of city municipalities, that the best municipal engineers 
failed to achieve the object when they were placed under an un- 
sympathetic chief officer or executive committees. If a local authority 
takes delight in perpetually reminding the chief executive officer that 
he is their servant, and if the chief executive officer every now and then 
asserts his legal rights and privileges, the inevitable inference is that 
civic interests are ignored, and that only adversity has brought together 
strange bed-fellows in the local administration. A constant change in 
the personnel of the chief executive officer, want of support to the health 
officer and municipal engineer from the chief officer and the executive 
committees, and inefficient ministerial services, are the root causes of 
evil in local civic institutions, and it behoves all patriotic men to eradi- 
cate them by proper organization of local self-government service. 
The fundamental principle to be observed is that just as president’s 
office is above party politics, so the question of appointments of municipal 
officers should also be above party politics. The appointments of chief 
officer, health officer, and engineer once made on non-party lines should 
remain undisturbed for at least three to five years. During this period 
there should be policy of trust and support. These officers may be 
judged at the end of the period by the results. The best initial selection 
of officers and full support are indispensable factors to secure the best 
civic good. 
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or III. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE LocAL AUTHORITY AND THE CHIEF 
d i EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
t. It is now conceded on all hands that the chief executive officer ought 
: to be amenable to the control of the local authority which pays his 
“ salary. The Government of India, in para. 8 of their Local Self- 
: Government Policy, 1918, have laid down that “ so long as the executive 
officer of a city is protected from the possible caprices of a board by 
A provisos requiring that, though his nomination may be by the board, 
d his appointment should be approved by Government, and that he should 
pf not be removed without the sanction of the Government unless by the 
. vote of a substantial majority of the board, it is not necessary to require 
n that the executive officer should be a Government official, and com- 
‘ petent men can be appointed to the post who have not been or are no 
. longer in Government service.” This sound principle has been accepted 
d in the new Calcutta City Municipal Act; 1923, as also in the Bombay 
sd Local Boards Act, 1923. The local authority should have the direct 
y control, and the local Government should have indirect control over the 
. chief executive officer. But the fundamental principle of democratic 
7 control should not be forgotten. Representative bodies should endeavour 
I to govern and not administer civic affairs. The principles of democratic 
: control are: (1) Determination of policy, and (2) judgment of results. 


A local authority abdicates its function if it dabbles in details of adminis- 
_ tration; an executive officer encroaches on foreign land if he thrusts 
y his views in the settling of policies which fall within the domain of the 
ar representatives of the people. When a policy has once been settled, 
the chief executive officer has to comply with it, within legal limitations, 
_ even though he may not agree with it. Loyalty is as essential to 
| democratic rule as it is to the autocratic form of government. If the 
policy is contrary to his conscience the officer’s duty is to resign forth- 
with. But he cannot serve, and at the same time be half-hearted in 
execution of the policy laid down. In England the relations of the 
town council and town clerk are of dignified character. The town 
clerk, who corresponds to the chief officer, is respected by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. In fact, the guiding spirit of committee is the 
town clerk. We in India have formed a poor notion of “clerk.’”’ In 
England the early history of the country shows that “clerk” was 
synonymous with ‘cleric’ and a term of dignity associated with 
Church. An authority on Public Administration, Mr. Gibbon, in his 
recent paper read before the Birmingham Regional Group of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, observed that although the term “ clerk ” 
has now fallen in dignity, because of the general dissemination of the 
art of reading and writing and figuring, if we put the word “ town” 
before ‘‘ clerk,” the term even now recovers “all its ancient high 
estate.” 
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If the local authority, after selection of their chief office’, belittle 


him in open debate, the subordinate services which are not trained up | 


in the school of discipline, ignore his orders and we have absolute chaos 
in local administration. 

General control should be the watchword for the local authority, 
and detailed administration should be the aim of the chief executive 
officer. 


IV. ScHooLt oF LocAL SELF-GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


This brings me to the next topic: What provision have we made 
for training of young men of high education for local self-government 
administration? In pre-reform days, when the local bodies were not 
democratized, officers of the Land Revenue and General Administrative 
Service, viz. assistant collectors, deputy collectors, and mamlatdars, 
used to take personal interest in the administration of local affairs in 
their capacity as honorary office-bearers as presidents and vice-presidents 


of local boards and town municipalities. The administration of these | 


smaller bodies gave them good training in the art of local self-govern- 
ment. It was from this group of officers that city municipalities, in- 
cluding the city municipality of Bombay, used to obtain the services of 


the best executive officers. This training ground is now lost. The | 


official element is now withdrawn from the constitution of local bodies. 
There is also a reaction in the minds of the majority of the members of 
the Indian and Provincial Civil Services. They are now, as a rule, 


apathetic in the management of local affairs. There is now a dearth of | 


officers in these services who have the direct experience of adminis- 
trative work connected with local affairs. A few officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, who have touch with these affairs, have now risen to such 
rank in their service that it is beyond the capacity of any local authority 


(except that of the city of Bombay) in the Presidency to obtain their | 


services. Similarly, those members of the provincial service (who have 
first-hand knowledge of administration of local affairs) are now nearing 
superannuation, and very few young deputy collectors, or mamlatdars, 
now aspire to be chief officers, if they can pass their career in rural 
administration with decent pay already secured in their services. A 
career in urban administration which requires the combined spirit of 
“roaring like a lion and bleating like a lamb,” as was beautifully 
expressed by Mr. Baptista, ex-president of the Bombay corporation, 
with reference to the Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Clayton, cannot be 
fostered among these young officers unless there are better emoluments 
and assurance of support from local bodies. Without these essentials a 
lion will roar in a cage, and a lamb will be sacrificed to exigencies of 
party politics. 
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The old school of officers of Government who served as honorary 
office bearers as presidents or vice-presidents or as paid servants as 
chief officers is now at an end. The Lawrence Committee, in para. 43 
of its report of 1915 on the question of the principles of extension of 
local self-government to local boards, observes on the merits of this 
old school of officers : 

“The benefit conferred upon the existing District and Taluka Local 
Boards by the unpaid services of the collector, the sub-divisional 
officer and the mamlatdar is perhaps somewhat inadequately recognized. 
There is no doubt that whatever justification there may be for the 
criticism against the administration of these bodies from the point of 
view of self-government, local affairs have been administered with 
remarkable efficiency and economy, and the advantages which the people 
have derived in the solid returns from the expenditure of their funds 
deserve the gratitude even of these critics. Reforms which deprive the 
people of these gratuitous services cannot be commenced on the score 
of economy.” 

The necessity to organize a new local self-government service on a 
provincial or divisional basis on account of the withdrawal of official 
element from the municipalities and local boards was foreseen by 
Government, which appointed the Pratt Committee under G.O. No. 3810 
of 31st May, 1918. One of the points of reference was: ‘“‘ How should 
appointments be made to the chief. executive officers of the local board 
and municipalities? ’’ An inquiry was made as to whether appointments 
of chief officers, health officers, executive engineers, etc., should be 
directly made by the body under which they were to serve or whether 
they should belong to a provincial or divisional cadre, and if so, whether 
appointments should be made by Government or by some other authority. 
The committee were in general agreed that it was desirable to establish 
such a cadre, but considered that there should be established a central 
controlling authority for the personnel of the cadre. It recommended 
that steps should be taken to organize and gradually develop a pro- 
vincial local self-government service, and the control vested in the 
Local Self-Government Standing Committee of the Legislative Council. 
The Bombay Government were not in favour of the appointment of 
such a Local Government Board, and the matter was eventually dropped. 

But the question has to be revived under the Ministry of Local Self- 
Government Service, especially when the constitution of local boards 
and municipalities is materially democratized, and the control is trans- 
ferred from the district heads to non-official presidents under the Local 
Boards Act, 1923, and the new City Municipalities Act, 1925. There 
are at present some 27 district boards under Bombay Local Boards Act, 
1923, and out of 156 municipalities constituted under the Bombay 
District Municipalities Act, 1901, some 29 will be turned into municipal 
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boroughs under the new Act, and the city of Karachi will have a separate 
Act like that of the city municipality of Bombay. Some of the district 
local boards have recruited mamlatdars as chief officers on a subvention 
scheme ; and some have employed retired Government servants. This 
indicates that there is no outside field for suitable administrators. It 
is a matter of serious consideration for those who are interested in the 
civic affairs of this country whether the administration of these local 


bodies should be allowed to be run by amateur men or by trained adminis- . 


trators. An American writer has recently put it, “if you met a man in 
the street and asked him to put up a bridge, he would think that you 
have just escaped from a lunatic asylum. Ask him to undertake the 
government of his city, and he will off with his coat and be ready to 
tackle the job in full assurance of his ability.””1 This remark is literally 


true in India. When I read in the newspapers that the Ahmedabad | 


Municipality—second to the Bombay Corporation in point of importance 
—had to consider six hundred applications for the post of the chief 
executive officer, I was taken by surprise, and gathered that most of the 
applicants, who had not got elementary knowledge of the theory and 
practice of administration, had ventured to apply for the job as if it 
required no technique and was a situation for unskilled labour. It is a 
pity that we have no standardization of service, especially in the adminis- 
trative branch of local self-government. The central and provincial 


Governments have taken care to standardize the sanitary and engineering | 


services. The sanitary service, which is subsidized by Government, has 
been standardized, and no man can aspire to be a health officer unless 
he has a medical qualification registrable by the General Council of 


Medical Education and registration in the United Kingdom, or of medical | 
qualifications of the Bombay University or the diploma in Public Health | 
of the Calcutta University or such other Indian equivalent diplomas as | 
may be approved by Government (G.R. No. 368, dated ist September, | 
1921, as modified by G.R. No. 2815, dated 14th February, 1923). Again, | 


the subordinate sanitary service, too, is standardized, for no sanitary | 
inspector can be employed on a subsidized scheme unless the applicant | 
has passed the sanitary surveyor’s examination and secured a diploma | 
from the Royal Sanitary Institute, London (G.R. No. 1622, dated | 
24th September, 1901, E.D., also No. 2024, dated 28th September, 1901). | 
The Government of Bombay have, in their Statutory Rules acsee 
clause (h) of section 133 of the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, laid | 
down that the post of health officer can be conferred on a person who | 
has a British Diploma in Public Health or degree of M.B.B.S. with a 
certificate showing a working knowledge of hygiene and epidimiology. 
Again, the engineering service under a local board has got a prescribed 


1 Vide Mr. I. G. Gibbon’s paper in the Journal of the Institute of Public Administration, 
Vol, IV, No. 2, p. 85. 
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qualification, viz. that the man should be a B.E. or L.C.E. and possess 
“actual experience of the execution of road and building works for at least 
one year.” The only unstandardized form of service is that of the 
chief executive officers of local bodies who have to control the technical 
heads of the sanitary and engineering services. It may be argued that 
a University degree is prescribed in the Local Board Rules and that most 
of the municipalities have adopted model rules of Mr. Orr.! To this 
the reply is that this is purely educational qualification, and not adminis- 
trative qualification. University graduates, if selected for a local self- 
government service career, will make excellent probationers, but they 
must be well grounded in the technique of administration. The old 
school of officers used to get this training in the revenue service of 
mamlatdars and deputy collectors, and the highest officers were obtained 
under Foreign Service Loans Rules from Government—either from the 
I.C.S. or Provincial Service. The withdrawal of these officers from 
local bodies under new conditions without arranging for a school of 
Public Administration will result in the entry of either inefficient element 
in the local self-government service which will create practical difficulties 
in the form of vested rights or of superannuated Government servants 
who, as a rule, cannot be expected to put in the requisite energy after 
they have served their full carreer. Here and there a local body will be 
lucky enough to secure the services of a trained officer, but in the absence 
of a regular field of training future recruitment will be on a policy of 
drift and not of organized service. Mr. W. G. Board, Town Clerk of Not- 
tingham, has emphasized the fact that a system of examination for 
admission to the clerical and administrative service of local governing 
bodies is desirable from the point of view both of the authorities and 
the officers. It would ensure a constant supply of well-educated men 
and women for the various positions, make for more efficient service, 
and raise the standard and position of the local government service 
generally. 

In England London County Council has a comprehensive scheme 
for entrance examination. There are two grades of open competitive 
examinations for appointment to its administrative and clerical staffs : 
(a) For appointment to general grade clerkships ; (b) for appointments 
to the major establishment. With some reservations appointments in 
(a) and (b) are open to men and women. However, the Council does not 
bind itself to appoint any candidates, and reserves to itself the right of 
selecting for appointment any candidate who has special qualifications 
for a particular post irrespective of the marks which he or she obtains 
in the examination, provided that he or she has satisfied the examiners. 


1 Under section 33 of the Bombay City Municipalities Act XVIII of 1925 (which 
came into operation on 8th June, 1926), it is laid down that a chief officer shall be a graduate 
of a recognized University as a qualified engineer appointed by the municipality. 
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Thus the examination is of a qualifying character, and all candidates 
who qualify are interviewed, those considered suitable being put on a 
panel from which vacancies are filled as they occur. Appointments on 
the minor establishment are allocated to men and women in fixed pro- 
portions. Selected candidates are required to pass an examination by 
the Council’s medical officer, and for the first year’s service they are on 
probation. If considered unsuitable for the service the engagement is 
terminable without notice. For appointments to the major establish- 
ment the standard required is that of London University final pass 
degree. Candidates must obtain 60 per cent. marks in municipal 
organization and office management. Some form of standardization 
seems to be the trend of modern tendencies and has become urgently 
necessary, if the Government continues to place ever-increasing responsi- 
bilities on local authorities, as seems a likely and desirable line of 
development.! 

Again, in England a movement has been started by the Executive 
Committee of the Central Council of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration that the Universities should be approached for the provision of 
suitable courses of study in those subjects which bear on or assist in the 
work of state departments and public authorities. 

Professor K. T. Shah and Mr. G. H. Bahadurji, outside thinkers, see the 
necessity for an open and competitive municipal service examination in 
their recent valuable publication—Constitution, Functions and Finance 
of Indian Municipalities, 1925, pp. 108-111. The only drawback in the 
scheme is that they recommend a Consolidated Municipal Service for 
the whole of India. This ideal is not likely to be realized. Firstly, 
because local self-government is of a central subject, but a provincial 
subject, and that too of a “‘ transferred”’ class. Various provinces are 
in different stages of development in the sphere of local government, 
and the local authorities under the various local governments are of 
different types and are governed by different enactments. 

Secondly, I am a firm believer in the growth of our institutions from 
within rather than in the grafting of new stems in the hope of reaping 
rapid fruits. 

What is not possible on an All-India basis is possible to be achieved 
on a provincial basis. 


V. AN OUTLINE OF THE SCHEME OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
SFRVICE FOR LocaAL BOARDS AND MUNICIPALITIES 


The local self-government service for the purposes of the Local 
Boards Act, 1923, or the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, or the 


1 Public Administration, Vol. III, pp. 412-421. 
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Bombay City Municipalities Act, 1925, naturally divides itself into the 
following classes~ 


(1) Administrative and executive—sub-sections (a) General adminis- 
tration, (6) accounts, (c) assessment and collection of direct 
taxes, (d) town duty or terminal tax. 

(2) Ministerial or clerical, including the staff working under stipendiary 
or honorary magistrates. 

(3) Sanitary service—sub-sections (a) Public health, (6) conservancy, 
(c) medical relief. 

(4) Engineering service—sub-sections (a) Civil, (6) mechanical, 
(c) electric. 

(5) Special technical services—(a) Fire brigade, (b) arboriculture. 

(6) Educational service. 

(7) Labour—sub-sections (a) Skilled mechanics, and () unskilled 
workmen. 


The local boards and municipalities have got powers, under the 
provisions of section 46 of Bombay Act III of 1901 and corresponding 
section of the new City Municipalities Act, section 123 of Bombay Act VI 
of 1923, sections 9 and 27 (3) of Bombay Act IV of 1923, to frame regula- 
tions and rules on the following subjects : 


(1) Leave and leave allowances. 
(2) Absentee and acting allowances. 
(3) Length of service and conditions of retirement. 
(4) Pension. 
(5) Provident fund. 

These Regulations and Rules require the sanction of Government. 
In addition to these, the local government have got power to frame 
rules under section 133 (g) and (4) of Bombay Act VI of 1923 to regulate 
the appointment, control, punishment, and dismissal of the officers and 
servants of local boards and the extent of contributions to the pensions 
and leave allowances of Government officers employed by local boards 
and generally for the guidance of local boards and Government officers 
in all matters, connected with the administration of the said Act and 
not therein specially provided for. Similarly, under section 27 (1) of 
the Bombay Primary Education Act, the Government have got power 
to frame rules regulating the maximum and minimum pay, the grant 
of pension or provision of provident funds, the grant of leave and other 
conditions of service of the teaching, inspecting, or supervising staff. 
The educational service of local authority has got a section of adminis- 
trative officers (vide section 9 of Bombay Act IV of 1923) who correspond 
to chief officers in the sphere of primary education. 

The first step is to standardize these regulations and rules under all 
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these enactments by a special representative committee of this Conference 
under the guidance of the Minister of Local Self-Government and Minister 
of Education, and to issue a Model Code for Local Self-Government 
Service corresponding to the Civil Service Regulations and Fundamental 
Rules applicable to Government servants. This code will determine 
general conditions of service, rights, and privileges of all servants. 

The second step is the standardization of (a) qualifications of candi- 
dates for local self-government service, (b) method of training and 
examining of young recruits, (c) minima and maxima salaries, leaving 
each local authority the option to fix its scale of pay within the pre- 
scribed limits according to its financial ability, and (d) conditions of 
deputation of servants from one local body to another without breach 
of service with obligation to bear the burden of leave allowances, pension 
or provident fund (as the case may be) by rule of proportion according 
to length of service put in under each local authority. If the rules of 
deputation by one local body to another falling under class (d) are 
adopted as a uniform measure, local boards and municipalities will not 
have to apply for the services of Government officers on a costly basis 
as at present. ‘‘ Foreign service ’’ will be replaced by an independent 
and autonomous local self-government service based on reciprocity of 
local bodies themselves. The element of ‘ foreign-ness ”’ will disappear, 
and there will be an esprit de corps among servants of various local 
bodies. 

As regards qualifications, it may be noted that these are more or 
less standardized with respect to classes Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 mentioned 
above. The labour class (No. 7) may for the present be left out of 
consideration. Its wages and privileges may be determined by each 
body according to the local conditions. There remain classes I and 2 ; 
the former I would designate as major or superior service, the latter minor 
or subordinate. The former will comprise all posts of Rs.150 and above, 
e.g. chief accountants and their assistants; assessors and assistant 
assessors; auditors, secretaries, chief officers, and their personal 
assistants. The latter will have two divisions—upper and lower—the 
former comprising head clerks, chief clerks, and superintendents ; while 
the latter, ordinary clerks. 

Mr. Orr’s model of rules under section 46 of Bombay Act III of rgor 
is now out of date. Conditions of service have materially changed 
during these twenty-five years. A graduate in those days used to 
commence his career on Rs.30 per month; now Government start a 
graduate with Rs.70, while the Bombay Corporation start him on 
Rs.go per month. The proposed Model Code of Regulations and Rules 
affecting general conditions of service, qualifications of new recruits, 
minima and maxima scales of pay and terms of deputation from one 
body to another by a mutual consent prepared by the Ministry of Local 
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Self-Government, in conference with a representative committee of 
local bodies, should then be placed before the various local bodies for 
adoption and statutory recognition. Each local authority should be 
persuaded to adopt it in the general interests of local self-government. 
The results of the working of the general scheme may be co-ordinated 
and compared with a view to the passing of a special Act of local self- 
government service applicable to all local authorities of the Presidency. 

The Government of India Act, 1919, and the Reports which led up 
to its enactment, show that each province is intended to have a separate 
Public Service Act. The provision of this Act will, of course, depend 
upon the recommendations of the Statutory Public Service Commission, 
which is now established. We can take a hint from the procedure out- 
lined for the All-India and Provincial Services of Government and can 
work out our own schemes independently on the basis of our conjoint 
deliberations and experience, so far as local self-government service is 
concerned. 

As regards curriculum and training of young recruits for this new 
service, I think the conference may decide that the University of Bombay 
may be approached to make provision under their auspices of suitable 
courses of study to be followed by examinations, success in the final 
examination entitling the examinee to a diploma in Public Adminis- 
tration. Pending the establishment of such a University degree or 
diploma the Ministry of Local Self-Government may be requested to 
arrange, in consultation with the representative committee, for the 
training of young recruits, as also those from the existing service who 
are of proved merit and efficiency at a school to be established in 
Bombay. The Bombay Corporation has already helped Government in 
the matter of training of sanitary inspectors, and the success in the 
examination is recognized as a proper test for securing a diploma from 
the Royal Sanitary Institute, London. Again, the Bombay Corporation 
is helping Government in the training of assistant engineers in Govern- 
ment service by admitting them to the Municipal Engineering Depart- 
ment for practical experience on a monthly stipend of Rs.50.10.70. 
(vide G.R. Nos. 8912 of 25th October, 1919, and 148 of 26th September, 
1921). I therefore think that the respresentatives of the Bombay 
Corporation who are deputed to this Conference will agree with me that 
the corporation, if approached, will co-operate through their Municipal 
Commissioner with local authorities of the Presidency in the fixing of a 
syllabus for the suggested school of Public Administration, and lending 
the services of their officers for a training school of Public Administration. 
After the establishment of this training school for the diploma of Public 
Administration, no new recruit to any of the major administrative 
services should be taken up by any local authority unless he possesses 
the requisite diploma in addition to his ordinary University degree. 
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The modest scheme outlined above, if worked out by the repre- 
sentative committee under the guidance of the Minister of Local Self- 
Government, and if adopted as a general measure by a majority of local 
boards and municipalities, will improve the service conditions of muni- 
cipal and local board servants materially. It will broaden the outlook 
of these servants who will think that they have now a full life career 
before them. The local bodies will themselves gain in efficiency, and 
will have a wider field of selection of suitable officers and servants. 

I may point out that this scheme does not contemplate the vesting 
of control of servants in an outside body as was contemplated in Pratt’s 
Committee. When that scheme was adumbrated there were two un- 
favourable circumstances: (1) The institution of Municipal Commis- 
sioner introduced in the cities of Ahmedabad and Surat was looked 
upon with prejudice because the power of appointing a Municipal Com- 
missioner vested in Government, and the salaries were heavy. (2) It 
was commonly believed that the establishment of Local Government 
Board would perpetuate bureaucratic rule and that the new class of 
officers would not be amenable to the control of representative bodies. 
Both these unfavourable conditions have now disappeared. The Muni- 
cipal Commissioner’s institution has been withdrawn for ever from city 
municipalities of this Presidency, and the executive government is 
transferred to chief officers to be appointed by city municipalities subject 
to statutory limitations and restrictions of their powers and duties. 
Again, Ministry of Local Self-Government has been established and the 
fear of interference from Government on the executive side has now 
vanished from the minds of municipal councillors. The initial appoint- 
ment and control under the scheme outlined will remain with the local 
authority employing the servant. With the standardization of local 
self-government service and the formation of a school for the diploma 
of Public Administration, the future administration of local bodies will 
be under the better democratic control of representatives, and the details 
of administration will be in the hands of expert permanent servants. It 
has been remarked that ‘‘a very important part of the British consti- 
tution is concealed from the public eye. The country is governed in 
ordinary times and for every-day purposes by the permanent members 
of the Civil Service who work for both parties with equal loyalty. The 
statesman is taught and assisted, though, of course, he cannot be 
directly controlled, by the most efficient profession ever organized since 
the business of Government began. The Civil Servants of the Crown 
are men who prefer power to fame. They are content that others should 


get credit for what they do, and it has been well said that there are few | 
things a man cannot achieve if he is philosophical enough to forgo the | 


credit.” 
The future of local self-government lies in the clear demarcation of 
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functions of controlling authority and expert administrators. The 
former should confine itself to the determination of policies and should 
not “ busy itself in silly little papers on silly little subjects ” ; the latter 
should loyally co-operate in execution of policies worth all their expert 
knowledge and give credit to their chiefs. I appeal to the gentlemen of 
the Conference whether they would allow the reins of administration of 
so many local bodies, which have been made independent, to work out 
their own destiny after the reforms introduced by the Parliament, to 
remain in the hands of untrained men, however intelligent they may be, 
or whether they would lay the foundations of an independent permanent 
local self-government service which will help them in the realization 
of their civic ideals with the expert knowledge at their disposal. The 
policy of drift will never pay in the long run ; the policy of organization, 
if costly in the beginning, is very economic in the end. 
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Highway Administration 
i By Witi1am JAMES MERRETT 


County Engineer and Surveyor, Durham County Council 


[Paper read before the Northern Regional Group of the Institute of Public 
Administration] 


ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES 


._ first recorded attempt at scientific road construction probably 

relates to the inclined road of polished stone, which, according to 
Herodotus, was laid from the Nile to the site of the Great Pyramid of 
Cheops (built about 3700 B.c.) for transporting the stone used in that 
structure. Other ancient civilizations possessed a fairly advanced 
knowledge of roadmaking, whilst Babylonians, as early as 604 B.C., 
made use of bitumen in road construction. _ 

So far as Britain is concerned, however, the first great national road 
system was laid down by the Romans, and it is upon the Roman system 
that our modern road system is based. The roads constructed by the 
Romans were remarkable for observing a straight course from point to 
point, regardless of obstacles which might easily have been avoided. 

After the Romans left Britain (about 411 A.D.) the roads, in common 
with the rest of the country, fell into a bad way. At that time the 
liability for road construction and repairing was on the local landlord, 
who does not appear to have treated the obligation seriously, with the 
result that the roads became mere grass tracks, for the main part serving 
only particular districts. The peril and discomfort of travelling in those 
days was so great that the people of the country were content to live and 
die in the vicinity in which they were born, and travelling was practically 
restricted to the nobility and the clergy. 

In 1555, a general Highway Act was passed whereby the office of 
Highway Surveyor was first created. This Act required the inhabitants 
of a parish to perform what was known as “ Statute Duty,” a sort of 
compulsory labour, to keep the highways in repair. The appointment of 
Highway Surveyor carried no remuneration, and the majority of those 
who held the appointment knew nothing about road construction. There 
was, therefore, little or no systematic development of our highways during 
this period, and it is apparent, from the state of many of the older roads 
still in existence, that the practice in those days was to avoid all engineer- 
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ing difficulties by taking the line of least resistance in road construction, 
even though this may have been more costly. 

The opening of the next period of our highway history, due to the 
advent of wheeled traffic, was marked politically and legally by the passing 
of the first Turnpike Act, 1663. Under this Act Trunk Roads then 
existing in the country, became known as Turnpike Roads, and were 
placed under the management of Turnpike Trusts, who were empowered 
to erect Toll Gates and take tolls from passengers. The tolls were to be 
used for the upkeep or improvement of the road, though at Common Law 
the general inhabitants of the parish were still liable for the maintennace 
of the highway in the parish, and “ Statute Duty ” continued until it 
was abolished by the Highways Act of 1835, when the cost of the ad- 
ministration of the highways was placed as a charge upon the parish 
rates. 

It is interesting to note that in those days the rate of tax was levied 
on a horse-power basis, and was infinitely more than the tax on the horse- 
power of the motor to-day. For instance, by the Durham City Paving 
Act of 1790, for every coach, chariot, etc., drawn by six horses or other 
beasts of draught, one shilling and sixpence was charged to pass through 
the town, and evidence given before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1835, showed that the road toll on one coach travelling 
between Newcastle and London, totalled £2,537 per annum, in addition 
to £2,567 for Licence Duties, etc. 

The Turnpike Trustees, however, in charge of the Trunk Roads, 
failed financially, despite the heavy tolls levied. This was no doubt due, 
in latter years, to the inauguration of the Railway, which gradually took 
practically the whole of the national traffic from the roads. 

When the Highways Act, 1835, was passed, there were two classes 
of public roads, vizi—highways in general and turnpike roads. The 
Highways Act, 1835, only dealt with highways in general. It did not 
alter the parochial organization for highway administration. The High- 
way Authority for the parish was still the Highway Surveyor, a parochial 
official who was elected annually by his fellow parishioners to serve the 
office. But the Act enabled Justices of the Peace, on the application of 
parishes, to unite parishes into districts, and to appoint a salaried Highway 
Surveyor for the united district. A single parish with more than 5,000 
population was also able to have a Highway Board, and a salaried 
surveyor. ; 

Apparently it was anticipated that parishes would readily avail 
themselves of these powers and that there would be voluntary grouping 
of parishes and formation of districts for the repair of highways; but it 
was not so, and very shortly after the passing of the Act of 1835, a Select 

Committee of Parliament made a special report to Parliament upon the 
subject, in which they regretted that the powers in the Act of 1835 had 
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not been used, and expressed the opinion that it was very desirable that 
the highways should be placed under a regular system, and that the 
surveyors should be permanent officers, The Select Committee were 
of opinion that under such a system the roads would be kept in order at 
much less expense. They accordingly recommended that the formation 
of parishes into districts should be compulsory. 

After this Report was made to Parliament, numerous attempts weer 
made to legislate upon the subject of highways. Every one admitted 
the law to be in a most unsatisfactory state, but no one was able to 
devise such a remedy as would be acceptable to those on whose behalf 
it was proposed. Year after year Bills were submitted to Parliament, 
but almost every scheme was condemned on the grounds of centralization, 
or of its tendency to interfere with local management. In one Parlia- 
mentary debate, Sir Robert Peel expressed himself that “the true 
principle on which the maintenance of highways ought to be conducted 
is to do the business in the most perfect manner, at the least expense, 
and to discard every other consideration.” 

As time went on, it was more and more evident that the non- 
professional highway surveyor was not a success. He was only appointed 
annually and changed as often. His only qualification for the office was 
the possession of a certain number of pounds sterling or the occupation 
of a house or land of a certain yearly value. 

The expense of a paid surveyor, in place of the non-professional 
highway surveyor, was considered to be more than could be borne by a 
large proportion of parishes. 

Some of the Highway Bills presented to Parliament, proposed to 
amalgamate turnpikes and highways under a single management, but this 
proposal in those days was considered to be “ hopeless and impracticable.”’ 

Ultimately, the Highway Act, 1862, was passed, enabling the forma- 
tion of Highway Districts, each comprising a number of highway parishes, 
and the powers of the Highway Surveyors in those parishes passed to 
and became vested in Highway Boards. Such Boards were empowered 
to appoint and pay officials. 

The Public Health Act, 1875, divided the country into Urban and 
Rural Sanitary Districts, which, since the Local Government Act, 1894, 
have been designated as Urban and Rural Districts administered by 
Urban and Rural District Councils. Under this Act, highways repair- 
able by the inhabitants within any Urban District, became vested in and 
under the control of the Urban Authority. Highways outside Urban 
Districts, remained under the control of Highway Boards where Highway 
Districts had been formed or of the Highway Surveyors in particular 
parishes not included in any Highway Districts. 

The abolition of ‘‘ Statute Duty ”’ in 1835 and the falling off of income 
from turnpike tolls brought many turnpike trusts into serious financial 
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difficulties, and subsequent legislation enabled payments to be made out 
of the highway rate to meet the deficiency. The obligation to make 
these payments was placed on the parishes. For a long series of years, 
annual Acts of Parliament were passed for the winding up and dissolution 
of an increasing number of Turnpike Trusts. When turnpike roads became 
disturnpiked they became ordinary highways repairable by the parish. 

The abolition of the turnpike road altogether was brought about by 
the Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878. This Act 
created what are now known as “ main roads,” a category that included 
all roads which ceased to be turnpike roads since December 31st, 1870, 
and any road declared to be a main road by reason of its being a medium 
of communication between great towns or a thoroughfare to a railway 
station, etc. 

These main roads are, in general, wholly maintained by the County 
Council of the county in which they are situated. Urban Authorities, 
however, have been given a limited option of retaining the control of 
main roads within their district ; an annual payment being made to them 
in that case from the county rate. The County Council may also, by 
agreement or otherwise, delegate the control of main roads to the High- 
way Authority of any highway area, making an annual payment out of 
the county rate towards the cost of the undertaking. 

The County Council are also empowered to contribute out of the 
county rate towards the cost of maintenance, etc., of any highway or 
footpath in the county, although the same is not a main road. 

The last steps taken by the legislature in the direction of simplification 
of highway administration, was the passing of the Local Government Act, 
1894, which abolished the Highway Boards and Highway Parishes, and 
transferred the duty of miaintaining and repairing highways other than 
main roads in Rural Districts to the Rural District Councils. 

The authorities exercising highway powers in England at the present 
time are therefore :— 


In respect of main roads— 

County Councils. 

County Borough Councils. 

Town Councils and Urban District Councils that have “‘ Claimed to 
retain ’’ under the Local Government Act, 1888, Sect. 11 (2) ; and 
District Councils that have entered into contracts with County 
Councils under the Local Government Act, 1888, Sect. 11 (4). 


In respect of other roads— 


County Borough Councils. 
Town Councils. 

Urban District Councils, and 
Rural District Councils. 
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MECHANICALLY PROPELLED TRAFFIC 


With the gradual development of mechanically propelled traffic prior 
to the year 1908, the highway authorities of the country were beginning 
to take road construction and maintenance into serious consideration. 
The year 1908, which saw the advent of the use of tar in connection with 
road construction and maintenance, practically ended the era of the 
old waterbound methods. 

The changes which were taking place in the traffic and the methods 
of construction compelled attention to the inadequacy of highway admini- 
stration at that time, and by the Development and Roads Improvements 
Fund Act, 1909, the Road Board was constituted. Duties were levied 
on motor spirit, and these duties, together with the proceeds of duties 
on motor cars and carriage licences, were administered by the Road 
Board who made grants to the highway authorities. The grants, how- 
ever, which were given by the old Road Board proved utterly inadequate 
to meet the demands of the now rapidly increasing road traffic upon the 
roads. 

Ultimately (largely in consequence of the abnormal growth of road 
transport) the Government established the Ministry of Transport ; the 
Roads Department of which took over the functions of the old Road Board. 

The Ministry of Transport, constituted under the Ministry of Trans- 
port Act, 1919, so far as roads are concerned, administers the Road Fund 
which was authorized by the Roads Act, 1920, whereby a tax is levied 
on all mechanically propelled vehicles using the highways ; in the case 
of light cars, on a horse-power basis ; in the case of heavy motors seating 
capacity or weight. 

Following the great change which took place in the nature of the 
country’s highways, and the prospect of further development of the roads 
being necessary, the provisions of the Town Planning Acts ; the Roads 
Improvement Act, 1925; and the Public Health Act, 1925, are devised 
with a view to planning the future development and lay out of roads. 

The Town Planning Acts provide for the inclusion of Arterial Roads, 
and widenings of existing roads in the areas to be town planned, in order 
that the building developments of the area can be planned to coincide 
with the proposed road system. 

The Roads Improvement Act, 1925, and the Public Health Act, 
1925, conferred upon County Councils and other highway authorities 
many additional powers, including the following : — 


(a) The planting of trees and the laying out of grass margins on 
highways. 

(b) The prevention of obstruction to view at corners. 

(c) Prescription of building lines, and 

(ad) Prescription of improvement lines. 
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In connection with the preventing of obstruction to view at corners 
and the prescription of building lines and improvement lines, the highway 
authority has power, in effect, to sterilize land at corners and alongside 
the road for highway purposes, subject, of course, to payment of compen- 
sation where injury is proved. 

I wish, as briefly as I can, to set out the present position with regard 
to highway administration. To enable me to do this, it is necessary to 
set out a brief history of the conditions existing on the road, say, since the 
year 1908, which, as I have stated above, marked a new road era so far 
as this country is concerned. 

For several years prior to the War, motor traffic continued to increase 
on all the main roads, and motor bus services were being inaugurated. 

Then followed the War, when practically all road works were held up, 
and in consequence very serious deterioration took place. 

With the tremendous increase in all classes of self-propelled traffic, 
entirely new conditions have arisen since the termination of the War 
in I9I9. 

The development of motor omnibus services, which had been in- 
augurated before the War, now rapidly progressed, services being run on 
practically the whole of the main roads. In addition, immediately after 
the War, the use of the heavy commercial vehicle, both steam and petrol, 
became general for commercial purposes. In other words, the unit of 
traffic on our roads became heavier and travelled at a greater speed. It 
was obvious that a road which was quite capable of carrying the slow- 
moving horse-drawn vehicle on iron-tyred wheels would be quite 
inadequate to stand up to the considerably heavier load travelling at a 
far greater speed on a resilient tyred wheel. It therefore became 
necessary, on the advent of the heavy motor car, to approach the road 
maintenance question from quite a new standpoint and to change entirely 
the methods which had been considered adequate in the horse-traffic era. 

Further, owing to the greater volume and faster movement of traffic, 
it was necessary not only to adopt different methods for the maintenance 
and construction of the road, but to some extent to widen the road, 
round off corners, make diversions and at the same time alter and recon- 
struct the county bridges carrying the roads. It will therefore be seen that 
the years 1908 to 1926 cover four distinct periods of traffic development, 
with its consequent effect upon the expenditure of the highway authority. 

Another factor which has affected expenditure on main roads and 
county bridges since the War has, of course, been the high cost of materials 
and labour, as compared with pre-war prices. 


STATEMENT OF STATISTICS 


To obtain a fairly accurate measure of these developments and their 
cost, the reader is referred to the statistical table in Appendix A to this 
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paper. This deals with the County of Durham, and shows the mileage 
of the main roads, gross expenditure, receipts and net expenditure from 
county rates, with the amount in the £ levied, and also traffic statistics 
for the years for which these are available. The statement covers the 
period from the year ending 31st March, 1908, to the year ending 31st 
March, 1926, and in the form set out, enables a comparison to be made 
between the monies provided from rates and the grants received from the 
Ministry of Transport against the gross expenditure on the upkeep of 
main roads and bridges, and also provides data for drawing certain con- 
clusions as to the reasons for such increase. 


MAIN RoApD MILEAGE AND COST 


A glance at the main road mileage figures over the period of years 
under review shows that any question as to increased mileage being 
an important contributory factor in the tremendous increase of expendi- 
ture may be eliminated. During the last six years the main road mileage 
has increased by about 8 per cent, which, of course, is not at all com- 
parable with the increase in expenditure or the increase in traffic. 


TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


The earliest traffic statistics available were taken in the summer of 
1912 (see Appendix B), and are shown against the year ending 31st March, 
1913. The statistics given were taken on the Great North Road between 
Durham and Gateshead, which has always carried a fair amount of heavy 
traffic, and which consequently does not exhibit fully the great increase 
which has taken place. Nevertheless, the figures are sufficiently startling. 
For instance, since 1913, the total tonnage of traffic has increased by 
860 per cent., i.e. the total amount of traffic to-day is over nine and a half 
times that of 1913, and the percentage of the gross tonnage which is 
attributable to heavy motor and omnibus traffic has increased at a 
greater rate than any other class of traffic, and is undoubtedly the direct 
cause of the necessity for increased expenditure on the modern road. 


HeEAvy Motors AND TRACTORS 


The greatest strain upon the roads to-day, especially from the point 
of view of the weight of the unit vehicle, is undoubtedly that caused by 
heavy motors and tractors. A tremendous impetus was given to this 
class of traffic immediately after the war, as from 169 tons per day in 
1913 and 343 tons in 1915, the weight jumped to 1,550 tons per day in 
Ig21, and 3,472 tons in 1926. 

The actual percentage of motor omnibuses and heavy motors against 
all other traffic, calculated on the total weights, is 71-6 per cent. Of this 
percentage 46-6 represents heavy motors and 25 per cent. represents 
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motor omnibuses ; of the remaining 28-4 per cent., 26-4 per cent. repre- 
sents motor cars and motor cycles and only 2 per cent. of the total weight 
carried to-day is in respect of horse traffic, pedal cycles, handcarts, etc. 

It is inadvisable to base any deductions on the actual numbers of 
units of traffic using the roads ; but, asa matter of general interest and 
for contrasting purposes, I set out below a statement showing the numbers 
of the various units of traffic taken from the Great North Road statistics, 
which are used for the purpose of this paper :— 


Number per Day. 

1913. 1915. 1921. 1923+ 1924. 1925. 1926. 
Motor omnibuses .. I 73 106 241 310 328 311 
Motor lorries e786 31 197 229 276 318 381 
Motor cars .. +. 105 147 352 541 729 gio 1138 
Motor cycles a3, sen 87 204 264 329 401 595 
Traction engines .. 3 6 12 5 15 I 2 
Ordinary cycles .. 209 358 332 370 376 500 666 
Horse vehicles os 284 236 151 120 88 81 78 


To meet the increased weight, which I stated is caused mainly by the 
heavy traffic, it has been necessary to reconstruct and strengthen the 
roads, at the same time, some portions of the expenditure under review 
have been for the purpose of widening the carriageway and increasing 
the accommodation of the road to meet the increase in the number of 
vehicles using it. If, as present circumstances portend, the light motor 
car continues to increase in number on the roads, it is possible that a 
greater amount of widening, or ‘‘ accommodation ”’ works, will have to 
be undertaken in the future, and therefore, as I have said, whilst the heavy 
traffic may have been responsible for the greater portion of the increased 
costs of road administration up to date, it is possible that in the near 
future a larger portion of the expenditure may have to be put down to 
increasing the “‘ accommodation ” of the roads for the lighter motor-car 
traffic. 

In view of the ever-increasing traffic, both heavy and lighter types, 
it does appear that in the very near future distinct divisions of the various 
classes will have to be made on the road itself, whether by extensive 
widenings, parallel roads or other alternative methods, both from the 
point of view set out above, i.e. to increase “‘ accommodation,” and also 
from the “ safety first’ point of view. 

Further, the question of dealing with narrow and inadequate bridges, 
cross roads, level crossings, narrow village streets, blind corners, etc., 
must in the near future be taken into serious consideration. 


CAUSE OF THE INCREASED EXPENDITURE 


In analysing the financial facts given on the statement, and endea- 
vouring to come to conclusions thereon with respect to the primary reason 
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for the tremendous increase in expenditure, and as to the proportion 
which should reasonably be provided from rates, and by way of Ministry 
of Transport grants, it is necessary to bear in mind the deductions set 
out above with regard to mileage and traffic. 

In the first place, as I have already stated, it is practically obvious 
that the comparatively slight increase in mileage need not be taken into 
consideration, but, in the second place, the statistics, I am of opinion, 
prove conclusively that the greatest factor affecting road maintenance 
costs to-day is the heavy motor and omnibus traffic. 

This traffic, it may be contended, is to some extent local, but there 
is no doubt whatever that road traffic is tending to become more and 
more national. Both the heavy motor goods vehicle and the motor 
omnibus are at the present time undertaking longer journeys and working 
in a much larger radius from their centres. You will, of course, be aware 
that motor omnibus services have commenced running between New- 
castle and London, Leeds, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool, etc. 

To further strengthen my point I would give the following quotation 
from an important address delivered by Sir Henry Maybury, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., Director General of Roads, at the Annual Meeting of the Institution 
of Municipal and County Engineers, at Torquay in June last :— 


‘ One of the phenomenal developments of modern transport has taken place 
in the public service vehicle, represented by the motor bus and the motor coach. 
There is hardly a village in great Britain which has not its motor-bus service of 
one kind or another, and the development of this industry, as evidenced by such 
an organization as the Birmingham and Midland Omnibus Company is indeed 
remarkable. This company, which had a very small beginning was registered in 
1904, and now covers an area of 9,000 square miles and a net route mileage of 
3,300. It runs 600 services in twenty counties ; the longest summer route being 
between Birmingham and Llandudno, a distance of 120 miles. Not only do 
the seaside services extend to Llandudno and North Wales, but also to 
Aberystwyth, Blackpool, and Weston-super-Mare. So popular and efficient 
have these and similar services become, that cheap tickets are issued for shopping 
purposes, whilst excursions are run, combining rail and motor-coach travel. 
The company also deals with parcels and goods by running special vehicles for 
this traffic, in order to relieve the overcrowding which would be occasioned by 
conveying parcels in the passenger-carrying omnibuses. What is true of the 
‘Midland Red’ at Birmingham is true of other big organizations at various 
centres in the length and breadth of Great Britain.” 


Dealing with the carrying of goods on the roads, from observations 
made on the main roads in this county, during the past few months, it 
has been ascertained that lorries are regularly carrying goods from South 
Yorkshire and Lancashire to the Tyne, and vice versé. On numerous 
occasions lorries have also been observed which have been carrying goods 
from London and the Midlands, and it would appear that many manu- 
facturing firms in the South now distribute their goods to the North of 
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England and Scotland by their own motor lorries. It appears likely that 
when some system of co-operation amongst the various haulage con- 
tractors engaged in this class of traffic is adopted, the system of road 
transport for commercial goods will very greatly extend. 


THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


The Ministry of Transport has classified the whole of the important 
roads in the country under the categories of first- or second-class roads, 
whether the roads were main roads, district roads, or borough roads, and 
they have during the past two or three years instituted what is practically 
a third-class road, under the term of “ selected unclassified roads,” 
chiefly in rural areas. 

Up to the current year, the Ministry have given grants of 50 per cent. 
of approved expenditure on first-class roads and 25 per cent. on second- 
class roads, with 20 per cent. for selected unclassified roads ; these grants 
being for ordinary road maintenance or reconstruction works. 

With regard to special improvements, trunk roads, and big bridge 
schemes, the Ministry have made grants varying in percentage of approved 
expenditure up to 100 per cent. So far as the County of Durham is 
concerned, and dealing with the actual grants received from the Ministry 
of Transport and the gross expenditure on the main roads and bridges 
for the year, the following statement shows the percentage of grants 
against the gross expenditure :— 


Year ended Ministry Grant. 
31st March. Per cent. 
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For the six years ending 1926, i.e. since the advent of the motor tax, 
grants received by the County of Durham averaged 43-2 per cent. of the 
total expenditure. It is probable, however, that the majority of highway 
authorities will not be able to show such a high percentage as 43 against 
their total expenditure. They have therefore every justification for 
viewing with alarm the soaring of the local rates to meet the increasing 
costs of their highways. There is a general agitation among those 
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responsible for the maintenance of highways for additional assistance | 


from the Road Fund. Most of the suggestions put forward have been 
on the lines of increased percentage grants. 

The provision of higher percentage grants from the Road Fund, how- 
ever, can hardly bring the desired relief to the local rates except in cases 
where the expenditure is maintained at its present level, it does not 


provide for the greater demands placed upon highway authorities to | 


maintain the roads to a higher standard to carry the increasing volume 
and weight of traffic. 

I am strongly of the opinion that the whole of the extra cost of high- 
ways should be borne by the Road Fund, leaving the local authority 
its expenditure from rates somewhere slightly above what it was, say, 


eight to ten years ago. I suggest that the amount available from local | 


rates should be stabilized for a period of say five years at this figure, 
and that all other monies necessary for the maintenance, repair and 
improvement of the highways, together with the cost of any new highways 
or bridges constructed should be borne by the Road Fund. 

If the present rate of increase is maintained, road traffic will double 
itself about every four years, and unless additionalassistance is forthcoming 
I am afraid the Highway Authorities will be unable to face the situation. 
The Road Fund is being greatly augmented by the tremendous increase 
in the number of licences issued for vehicles, whilst the Local Authorities 
are realizing that they cannot raise money from local rates to enable 
them to deal with their roads as they should be dealt with. 


FUTURE ADMINISTRATION . 


So much, then, for the history of road administration and the present- 
day position with the difficulties, both from the financial and construc- 
tional point of view, which face the Highway Authority. It would seem 


that the time is rapidly approaching when some new form of highway | 


administration should be introduced. 

Glancing back over the history of highways in England, from the 
time when the inhabitants of the parish were compelled by “ Statute 
Duty ’” to provide the highway surveyor with labour and transport for 
the repair of highways, it will be found that the development of the 
highway from the original footways and horse tracks has been largely 
effected by the introduction from time to time of different means of 
communication. The development of traffic rendered necessary a 
change in highway administration. This has, throughout the last two 
or three centuries, tended more and more to centralize road administra- 
tion, and also to distribute the burden of highway costs over wider 
areas. A present-day indication of this tendency is found in the fact 
that throughout the country, Rural Highway Authorities have recon- 
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Highway Administration 


structed and are reconstructing, with the assistance of special grants 
from the Ministry of Transport, rural roads with a view to their being 
declared main roads and taken over by the County Councils. From other 
evidence, such as the trunk road and arterial road schemes carried out 
by the Ministry of Transport, it would seem that this move towards 
centralization of administration and distribution of the cost, is an in- 
evitable process occasioned by the change in the nature and volume 
of traffic using the road. There is no doubt that the present-day con- 
ditions are, to some extent, uneconomical from the national standpoint, 
and I am of opinion that a closer co-operation is required between the 
railway, road and waterway transport systems of the country. For 
instance, the greater proportion of the roads in the country are not strong 
enough to carry some of the heavier loads demanded by modern industry 
and commerce. It would appear to me to be wise national economy 
for all the heavier classes of traffic to be borne by the railways. 


Town PLANNING 


One of the newer activities of highway administration is that con- 
cerning the inclusion of arterial and other roads in Town Planning 
Schemes, and it is not generally known that the County Council is not 
the statutory town planning authority. The County Council as the 
Highway Authority have, of course, power to lay down building lines 
and improvement lines on main roads under the Roads Improvement Act, 
1925, and the Public Health Act, 1925, and in most cases of Town Plan- 
ning of highways, the County Council are called in by the Town Planning 
Committee of the area being planned. It would, however, seem desirable 
that the County Council, as the highway authority for the larger area, 
should be empowered to take a primary part in the laying down of new 
highways or widening of existing highways, more especially those which 
may be considered arterial roads in any regional town planning scheme. 
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The Institute of Public Administration 
in the Dominions 


There has been evidence of considerable interest in the Institute 
in the Dominions and the Colonies, and a fair number of Overseas 
officials have become members, the number having increased since 
the reduction in the subscription payable by Overseas members. . To 
promote closer and more systematic attention in the parts of the British 
Empire outside Great Britain to the subject of Public Administration, 
a committee of the Institute has been formed, with Lord Meston kindly 
acting as chairman and Mr. F. Merson as secretary ; and the activities 
of this committee are meeting with an encouraging response. It is 
evident that as development proceeds it will be necessary to consider 
the best means of ensuring mutually helpful relations between the 
Institute as organized in Great Britain and the groups springing up in 
the Dominions and Colonies. It is too early yet to say how organization 
of the wider activities will shape—the one thing that is clear is that 
conditions will differ from place to place and that there can be no cut- 
and-dried scheme—but in the meantime welcome is accorded the move- 
ments in New South Wales and South Australia. The policy in the 
former is reflected in the lecture by Mr. F. A. Bland, that of the latter 
is contained in the inaugural address delivered by Mr. Gordon Mackay 
to the Adelaide (South Australian) Regional Group of the Institute, 
both of which we are privileged to publish, 


THE TRAINING OF PUBLIC SERVANTS! 
By F. A. Branp, M.A., LL.B. 
Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Sydney 


I HOPE I may usefully occupy your time to-night by confirming the 
opinion which you have expressed in your invitation to me (a) that 
there is room for the establishment of diploma courses in public adminis- 
1 Lecture delivered to the Professional Officers’ Association of New South Wales and 
reprinted from the Journal of that Association, April, 1928. 
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tration in our Universities in Australia, and (b) that effort should be 
directed to the formation of an Institute of Public Administration. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF MODERN GOVERNMENT 


The most casual observer cannot fail to be impressed with two 
features of the modern State: the magnitude and diversity of govern- 
ment operations, and the immense growth of the Public Service. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Gladstone complained that “ of the more difficult descrip- 
tions of government business, apart from simple routine, it is only a 
small part that is transacted with the requisite knowledge, care, and 
thoroughness. We have undertaken, in the matter of government, far 
more than has ever, in the history of the world, been previously attempted 
by the children of men.” If that were true fifty years ago, what shall 
be said of the operations of government to-day? To new local and 
national questions have been added newer imperial and international. 
To defence, taxation, and the administration of justice have been added 
education, housing, health, pensions, transport, commerce, and industry. 
In other words, in place of government being merely concerned with 
defence and regulation, there is an increasingly recognized obligation to 
promote international understanding, and in domestic affairs to interpose 
governmental efforts to ameliorate economic and social hardships suffered 
by the least well-to-do. Undeniably, this has altered the whole concept 
of government, and with it have been completely changed the functions of 
the public servant, particularly in those new departments dealing with 
pensions and insurance, unemployment and wages, education and health. 

Has there been any adequate adjustment in our administrative and 
political machinery to enable us to discharge these new obligations with 
the requisite knowledge, care, and thoroughness? The administrative 
machine certainly has been expanded almost beyond recognition. It 
numbers as its servants a not inconsiderable proportion of the population 
of the State. Its organization has been repeatedly overhauled, with a 
view to enhancing its efficiency. Its personnel is recruited by methods 
designed to eliminate the unfit, though the discovery of ability is still 
left too much to chance. 

The parliamentary machine, however, exhibits little outward change. 
In its internal working the influence of the individual member is almost 
negligible, because of the rigidity of the party machine and of the 
congestion of business which makes the Cabinet covet every available 
hour for government matters. Even so, less and less time is given to 
the consideration of measures, and with the alteration in the personnel 
of the legislatures through the widening of the franchise, more and more 
responsibility is thrown upon administrative officers in the preparation 
of measures and their subsequent interpretation and execution. 
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The implications of this tendency are not always realized. I appre- 
hend it to be fraught with serious dangers, for Parliament is becoming 
less competent to control the administrative agencies which have been 
created. Again, modern communication has completely changed the 
problems of representation and administration and made many existing 
political and administrative areas unsatisfactory and some agencies 
unsuitable. 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING ESSENTIAL 


I must not linger over these problems if I am to discuss with you 
the questions you have raised, viz., the need, in the light of modern 
conditions, for the training of officials. We must differentiate between 
professional or technical training and administrative training. The 
State employs doctors, dentists, engineers, surveyors, and chemists, 
who have been professionally trained in universities, colleges, or institutes. 
But what training have they enjoyed in administration? We should 
not contemplate registering a medical man as a dentist without further 
training, even though, in his medical course, he had passed in anatomy 
and physiology. 

I submit that the analogy applies to administration, which is both 
a science and an art; further, that our practice in regard to adminis- 
tration is the complete negation of the principles which we have formu- 
lated for the professions. Health, engineering, and agriculture have 
been progressively removed from the empiricism of the amateur. The 
technicians engaged in these services must be trained in the fundamental 
sciences of their profession. If they are to engage in specialized work, 
we submit them further to specific training. We do not think it a 
waste of public money to train anthropologists for Papua and New 
Guinea, to send medical men engaged in the tropics to special institutes, 
to second those engaged in defence to Imperial colleges for training in 
the principles of modern strategy. Yet we acquiesce in the waste, 
which is difficult to measure, entailed in recruiting amateurs, even 
though they may be expert in another sphere, for the work of general 
administration. An amateur is one who has given no proof of any 
special aptitude for a specific purpose. If the business of government 
is to be conducted efficiently and economically, we must eliminate the 
amateur, and apply the same principles to the training of administrators 
as we do to our technical and professional workers. It is to this end 
that we ask, what can the University, what can an Institute of Public 
Administration usefully do ? 


THE SYSTEM OF RECRUITMENT 


Consider our system in this State, and remember it is general through- 
out Australia. We recruit, by competitive examinations, our adminis- 
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trative officers almost entirely at an educational standard which is 
equivalent to the Intermediate Certificate Examination, and, in a 
minority of cases, to that of the Leaving Certificate Examination. For 
a few positions of a specialized nature more mature recruits are obtained, 
but, for the general run of public servants, entry to the Service must 
be secured before the candidate reaches the age of twenty-one years. 
In States where bursaries and scholarships are awarded for a University 
course, as a result of the Leaving Certificate Examination, the candidate 
has to choose between continuing his education and forgoing a desire 
to enter the Public Service, or entering the employ of the State and 
attempting to complete his education by evening lectures. The best 
students choose the former alternative, and are lost to the service of the 
State ; only a few of those whom the pressure of circumstances impels 
to forgo the advantages of a University training, by seeking immediate 
employment, subsequently face the task of evening lectures. No one 
will contend that the latter obtain the fullest benefit of their University 
courses. If they are fully occupied during the day, there is little time 
or energy left properly to prosecute evening studies. 


CONFLICT OF POLICY 


In the present system of recruiting public servants there is a definite 
conflict of State policy. On the one hand, one State department holds 
out the desirability and the advantage of proceeding to the University, 
and, on the other hand, another department offers inducements of 
immediate monetary gain to refrain from doing so. If the boy shuts 
his eyes to the immediate financial inducements, he must abandon a 
Public Service career, for he cannot enter, save in a few restricted profes- 
sional posts, after he attains the age of twenty-one years. 

Public Service Commissioners have acquiesced in this state of affairs 
because they do not control the education system, and because they 
must secure recruits somehow or other. The effect of such recruitment 
is that all the Services suffer from in-breeding. Juniors are trained in 
Public Service procedure by senior officers, who themselves have not 
been accustomed to any other, and obsolete or inefficient methods are 
frequently perpetuated because the officials have no satisfactory criteria 
by which to judge their system. The consequent waste and dissatis- 
faction are repeatedly revealed by Royal Commissions, but improve- 
ments are not sustained, because each reform momentum ceases if and 
when the recommendations of the Commission are adopted. 

In my judgment, two reforms are urgently needed. The first is an 
alteration in our system of recruitment by making it possible to obtain 
recruits after they have graduated, and the second is the provision of 
a scheme of adequate training for the best officials. It is with the second 
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problem that we are chiefly concerned to-night, though it is inextricably 
connected with the first question, and we must distinguish merely 
vocational training from the encouragement of real scholarship, which 
alone will provide the knowledge and thoroughness for public adminis- 
tration. 


ROUTINE AND ADMINISTRATIVE WoRK 


For routine work the existing system of recruitment may be regarded 
as satisfactory, subject to an extension of our methods of vocational 
training. Students of government have repeatedly drawn attention to 
the meticulous care taken in matters of detail and routine, in contrast 
with the absence of vision and imagination in matters of policy. Where 
there is no vision, the people perish. Its absence in Public Service 
direction has been equally calamitous. It was given to Bentham, 
Macaulay, Trevelyan, Mills, and Jowett to rescue the Indian and the 
English Civil Service from the dangers which now beset us. The wisdom 
of their action has been universally acknowledged, even when not 
followed. In England their policy has been recently confirmed by a 
Royal Commission, by a Treasury Committee, and by the Public Service 
Whitley Council. While, however, these Commissions or Committees 
concluded that the administrative positions of the Public Service should 
continue to be filled by the best graduates offering, they expressed the 
view that the usefulness of candidates would be enhanced if they were 
able to pursue their University studies in modern social sciences. They 
therefore determined that greater weight should be attached in the 
competitive examinations to such subjects as Economics, Political 
Science, Constitutional History and Law, Public Administration, in- 
cluding Local Government and Civics. Macaulay contended that a 
distinguished University student from any faculty would tend to make 
a better administrator than one who had picked up his knowledge of 
Public Service problems in the daily course of business ; but it is also 
submitted that the student who has been introduced to the major 
questions of government in his University course will be better equipped 
than one who has not. 


UNIVERSITY ATTITUDE IN ENGLAND 


At the Annual Conference of the Universities of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in 1923, one subject on the agenda paper was: “ The Universities 
and Training for Administrative and Municipal Life.” Sir William 
Beveridge, head of the London School of Economics, who introduced 
the subject, dealt with training and education before and after entrance 
upon an administrative career. He deprecated specialized courses 
before entrance, preferring general cultural subjects, but he advocated 
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a greater emphasis upon studies concerned with economics, politics, 
history, or law in their bearing upon administrative matters. After 
entrance to the Service, however, he considered it imperative to encourage 
men to study the general background of their problems. For example, 
he instanced the man who entered, say, the Local Government Depart- 
ment, where he might become the authority in respect to his own country 
and even yet lack any knowledge of similar problems in other countries. 
Therefore he urged comparative studies in Universities and in con- 
nection with the Institute of Public Administration. He indicated that 
London would probably establish a diploma course in public adminis- 
tration. The merit of the diploma course, as he saw it, would be to 
concentrate effort and to give direction and objective. Sir Josiah 
Stamp concurred in what Sir William Beveridge had suggested, and 
urged that what a man did in the earlier years of his employment in his 
University studies would largely determine his efficiency later on. He 
stressed the value of studies in economics, accountancy, and statistics 
to every public servant. Sir Charles Grant Robertson, Principal of 
Birmingham University, believed the question of training officials to be 
one of profound national importance. Therefore, he urged that public 
administration should be studied and taught at the Universities. If 
the course were taken before admission to the Service, it ought to be 
post-graduate ; if after, it ought tc form part of the definite training of 
administrative officials. He also urged that time off should be allowed 
to study, and he believed that central and local authorities could be 
brought to see the wisdom of this. Mr. J. R. Peddie of Glasgow 
University indicated what that University had done to assist the Civil 
Service Commissioners by providing graduates for Public Service 
positions, and said that the Scottish Universities were also engaged in 
convincing business men that the graduate was a better prospective 
officer than one who had entered the business at fifteen or sixteen years 
of age. Pro-Chancellor Rathbone, of Liverpool, stated that Liverpool 
had been able to endow a Chair and to provide scholarships in connection 
with the Charles Booth School (in memory of the founder of the Booth 
Steamship Company) to achieve the objects outlined by Sir William 
Beveridge. Professor A. Gray, of Aberdeen, followed up the discussion 
by suggesting that he would make it compulsory for every adminis- 
trative official, during his term of probation, to attend courses in public 
administration. The consensus of opinion was that with the enormous 
complexity of governmental work, which, despite popular opinion to 
the contrary, could not be done by any one without special preparation, 
it was essential for the Universities to provide facilities for training in 
Public Administration. 

It is interesting to notice how quickly performance followed upon 
this declaration of faith. The University leaders clearly realized that 
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“in the Street of By-and-By one comes to the House of Never.” 


Accordingly, at Oxford through the efforts of Professor G. W. S. Adams, | 


at London with the help of Sir William Beveridge, at Manchester under | 


Professors Clay and Daniels, diploma or degree courses in public adminis- | 


tration had been established by 1927. This policy must result in 


strengthening the real scholarship for which the English Service is | 


famous, and in supplying a surer foundation for administrative activities. 


THE PROBLEM IN AUSTRALIA 


It is regrettable that neither the Governments nor the Universities 


in Australia have as yet realized the desirability of providing adequate | 


facilities to train, either beforehand or during their employment, the 
officials who administer the affairs of State. No doctor, lawyer, plumber, 
or engine-driver is allowed to practise his craft unless he has the diploma 
or licence from the authorities, and yet the official whose work affects 
every activity of life, subject to regulation by the State, is expected to 


perform that work intuitively or to get his training in a fortuitous | 


manner. In view of the very large proportion of the working population 
employed by the Government, and the increasing official contact with 
the activities of citizens, a demand has come in other countries for the 
careful study of public administration in order that information may be 
made available to those men and women engaged in the higher positions 
of responsibility, and that citizens may be trained to an appreciation of 
the work of administration. 


Each Royal Commission which has examined the Australian Civil 
Services in recent years has urged Universities and Governments to take | 


action to institute courses for training in the principles of public adminis- 
tration. The latest report—that of Mr. J. Wallace Ross upon the 
Victorian Public Service, 1927—trenchantly deals with the question. 
He says (pp. 62 et seg.) : ‘‘ If an efficient Public Service is to be main- 
tained, much greater attention will in future need to be given to the 


training of the departmental officers. . . . As the administrative officers | 


of the various Departments of State become in effect the expert advisers 
of the Government and can do much to formulate progressive ideas, 
men of sound education are needed to fill such posts. . . . I think that 
greater prominence should be given to administrative skill . . . than 
has apparently been the case in the past . . . for appointment to the 
chief administrative posts in the Service. . . . I also feel that it would 
be very much to the advantage of Public Service administration if there 








were a steady increase in the standard of education, and in the theoretic | 
as well as practical training required from all officers to be appointed to | 
the higher administrative posts. Finally, a stage would be reached | 


where it would be the rule rather than the exception to find in such | 
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positions officers with University training which embraced such subjects 
as Public Administration, Economics, and Sociology.” After recounting 
the requirements of the English Civil Service, and contrasting the 
attitude adopted by many commercial concerns in Australia with that 
of the Civil Service authorities, Mr. Ross concludes with a recommenda- 
tion that “all Heads of Departments and senior officers be required to 
possess proved administrative ability before appointment, and that 
ultimately no appointment be made unless the officer’s training had 
included a University course of study in Public Administration.” While 
it is clear that this is the terminus ad quem, and not a requirement 
which can be demanded immediately, it will be admitted that the 
position challenges instant action. 

As I have already indicated, two reforms are needed: an alteration 
in our present methods of recruitment so that we may yoke to the service 
of the State for administrative positions young men and women who 
graduate under conditions most favourable to study, and secondly, the 
provision of more adequate facilities for training those who are already 
employed by the State. The first I regard as of fundamental importance. 
In the twelve years during which some hundreds of public servants 
have taken my course in Public Administration in the University of 
Sydney, I have had ample opportunities for comparing the quality of 
their work with that of regular degree students. After making every 
allowance for unfamiliarity with examination technique, and notwith- 
standing the fact that public servants ought to be more familiar with 
the problems discussed than their class-mates who are not employed by 
the State, I have come to the conclusion that the regular University 
student is generally superior to those who are merely taking the single 
course of Public Administration. If this is true, then the State is resting 
content with less than the best ability for the conduct of its affairs. 
The implications of this policy need no elaboration. 


UNIVERSITY POLicy 


If we admit that the State ought to recruit from or train at the 
University those officers who are destined to perform the higher adminis- 
trative functions, we have still to consider what courses are most 
suited to this purpose. If Public Administration is becoming a science, 
then it is obvious that the course must be one which makes the study of 
Public Administration its central feature. While I should prefer that 
a Diploma Course should be post-graduate, I recognize that to be the 
ideal rather than a policy for immediate accomplishment. If we recruited 
our higher officers through the University, we might for them make the 
Diploma in Public Administration a post-graduate course. It cannot 
be so made for officers already employed. I submit, however, that 
for the latter the University should provide more facilities than it does. 
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At present Public Administration is one subject in a four years’ 
course in the Faculty of Economics. Ninety lectures are given in the 
subject by a part-time lecturer. It can be taken only by students of 
the Faculty of Economics; that is to say, a student in the Faculty of 
Arts cannot take it except as a post-graduate course. The Faculty | 
of Economics is one of the least effectively equipped in the University. 
It has but two full-time teachers, and they profess Economics. Last 
year Mr. M. F. Albert generously gave £500 per annum for three years | 
to enable another teacher of Economics to be employed temporarily, | 
and it is hoped that by the expiration of that period it will be possible 
to continue the appointment permanently. It depends entirely upon 
obtaining an increased endowment. All the other members of the 
Faculty are part-time teachers. 

If the University were seriously to consider provision for the training 
of public servants, it would be necessary to appoint other full-time 
lecturers, notably one in Public Administration. If an Associate- 
Professor of Public Administration were appointed, it has been estimated | 
by the Dean of the Faculty and myself that a sum of £800 per annum 
would cover the cost, including library and equipment. Representations 
have already been made, informally, to the Minister for Education and 
the Assistant-Treasurer to this effect. If such recommendation were | 
approved, it would then be possible, by grouping the subjects already 
taught in the Faculty of Economics, to offer public servants and others 
a Diploma Course, to comprise three years’ study, and to embrace the 
following subjects :— 





Compulsory Subjects : 
Public Administration : Two years. 
Economics, including Public Finance: Two years, 
Modern Political Institutions : Forty-five lectures. 


Three of the following (to include one, at least, from (a) and (b)) : 
Modern History. 
Economic History. 
(4) ) English. 
Psychology. 
Statistics. 
(b) - Accountancy. 
Business Administration. 
| Economic Geography. 


It must be remembered, however, that if the institution of the 
Diploma leads to any substantial increase in the number of students 
attending the Faculty of Economics, it will involve a strain upon the 
existing teaching resources which would have to be relieved. 
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This does not exhaust what the University might do for the Civil 
Service if it were sure that officers really desired its help. There are 
many officers who cannot conscientiously face the prospect of three or 
four years’ attendance at lectures who would, I imagine, welcome oppor- 
tunities for expert guidance upon various aspects of administration. 
To meet these cases, the Public Service Associations might co-operate 
with the University Extension Board for the delivery of regular annual 
courses of, say, six or ten lectures by leading authorities. Similar 
courses are arranged every year for other sections of the community. I 
have never been able to understand why the Public Service has not 
continued courses similar to those which were delivered over twenty 
years ago by Professor Jevons and others, and from which sprang directly 
the demand for the institution of the Economics degree at the University. 
The teaching of Economics in Sydney and of Commerce in Melbourne is 
directly referable to demands made by the business community. 


INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


I turn now to a brief consideration of the desirability of establishing 
an Institute of Public Administration. In the first place, I would remind 
you that it is doubtful whether we are justified in expecting much 
consideration from either the University or the Government until we 
have given clear evidence of a determination to help ourselves. If we 
were to put the matter on no other ground, I apprehend that this 
would be sufficient justification for urging the establishment of an 
Institute of Public Administration, but I suggest another. 

If the Public Service is to attain the status of a profession, and, as 
Sir William Beveridge urged, a learned profession, we shall have to 
establish its status in our own estimation as well as in the eyes of the 
public. Recent events in this State have seemed to me to challenge 
the integrity of the Service. I have felt that the Service has not been 
sufficiently jealous of its honour, that its associations have been too 
complacent in the face of overt and subtle attacks upon its traditions. 
I believe that it is necessary to constitute a body which, by its influence 
and catholicity of membership, will be able to withstand assaults where- 
soever they emanate. I do not wish to suggest that the Institute will 
adopt che methods and tactics of associations which exist to defend or 
extend the privileges of public servants. Rather will it justify the 
Public Service by a process of education. It will not adopt the weapons 
of political controversy, but the traditions and etiquette of a learned or 
professional society. It will carry conviction by habitually assuming 
that the raison d’étre of the official is public service, and that his chief 
concern is to make himself a better instrument for the discharge of that 
primary function. This necessitates a careful analysis and discussion 
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of the problems of government. How imperative this is in Australia 
few will deny. The Institute will provide an incentive to study, a 
platform for discussion, and a pool from which we can draw the experi- 
ence of those who have given a lifetime of effort to the community. 
What we should aim at and what our methods should be may perhaps 
be discovered from a consideration of the following objects and purposes 
of the British Institute : 


(a) The development of the Civil Service and other Public Services (both 
National and Local) as a recognized profession. 
(6) Promotion of the Study of Public Administration. 


Added subsequently— 
(c) To procure the establishment of a University Diploma or Diplomas in 
Public Administration. 
In pursuance of these objects the purpose of the Institute is : 


(1) To maintain the high ideals and traditions of the Public Services and 
promote the professional interests of Public Servants. 

(2) To promote the study of (a) the vocational or professional practice of 
Public Administration ; (b) the machinery necessary for the efficient day-by- 
day practice of Public Administration; and (c) the principles of historical, 
economic, and political science with special reference to Public Administration 
and constitutional law and practice. 

(3) To facilitate the exchange of information and thought on administrative 
and related questions with a view to the increased efficiency of the Public Services, 
and to the creation of a well-informed public opinion concerning those services, 
to provide opportunities for the acquisition and dissemination of useful imforma- 
tion concerning the Public Services of this and other countries, and to develop 
the technique of administration. 

(4) To give expression to the considered view of the Public Services on 
questions of Public duty and Professional etiquette. 

(5) To promote good relations between the different branches of the Public 
Service, and to encourage interest in their profession, and to this end to estab- 
lish Central Headquarters, with suitable Committee Rooms, Library, and other 
amenities for study and social intercourse. 

(6) To keep the members and the public constantly informed by means of 
lectures and publications as to the functions, aims, and utility of the Public 
Services. 

(7) To publish a periodical Journal. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP OF THE BRITISH INSTITUTE 


The problem of membership created much discussion, but it was 
finally decided that, if the prestige of the Institute was to be assured, 
membership should be confined to those who have : 


(1) Performed for at least three years responsible work of an administrative 
or executive character in the Public Services; or 

(2) Performed work of special value in connection with the practice or study 
of Public Administration or has contributed to the development of Public 
Administration ; or is 
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(3) A member of the legal, medical, or other profession, and has been 
employed for a period of at least three years on work of an administrative or 
executive character in the Public Services; or is 

(4) An associate of the Institute who has satisfied such examination or other 
tests as may from time to time be prescribed by the Council. 


At a Special General Meeting on 25th November, 1926, the following 
rule with regard to membership was adopted : 


It is the intention of the Institute that the ultimate test of membership 
should be as follows: Only persons who have obtained a University Diploma 
of Public Administration, or who have satisfied such examination or other tests 
that may from time to time be prescribed by the Council, or who have per- 
formed work of special value in connection with the practice or study of Public 
Administration, or who have contributed to the development of Public 
Administration, shall be eligible for Membership. 


These objects and purposes may well serve for our Institute, and 
the conditions for membership are salutary if the Institute is to attain 
the status of a learned society on the assumption that Public Service is a 
profession. 


ALTERNATIVES BEFORE US 


If we decide, as I hope we shall, that an Institute is desirable, we 
should throw open our ranks to all branches of the Service—Federal, 
State, Commission, and Municipal. In considering our procedure we 
have a choice of methods. We can decide to establish our own Australian 
Institute, or we can form a regional group of the British Institute, or 
we might create a Public Administration section of the Australian and 
New Zealand Economics Society. The first will make great demands 
upon our resources, though it should appeal to our spirit of independence. 
The second has much to commend it. We would enjoy the prestige of 
a successful learned society, but it has the disadvantage that we must 
conform to their conditions of membership, and other than the Journal 
and Monthly Notes we cannot participate personally in any of the other 
privileges enjoyed by members. The third is a suggestion which I have 
already made to some members of the Executive of the Economics 
Society of Australia and New Zealand. That Society has several 
hundred members and includes many public servants. It has branches 
in most of the capital cities, and publishes twice a year an excellent 
review, The Economic Record. I suggested that if we could induce, say, 
five hundred civil servants throughout Australia and New Zealand to 
join a Public Administration section of the Society, the Record might 
become a quarterly review, and half its contents might be devoted to 
articles relating to Public Administration. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS TO THE ADELAIDE (SOUTH 
AUSTRALIAN) REGIONAL GROUP 


By A. L. Gorpon Mackay, D.C.M., M.A., M.Ec. 


Lecturer in Public Administration and Finance and Director of Tutorial Classes, 
University of Adelaide. 


‘HE Anglo-Saxon temperament is baffling to the foreigner because 
of its apparent insincerity. The typical Britisher is never what 
he appears to be. It is difficult to make the world understand that the 
formalism connected with things British really conceals an informality, 
that its coldness really conceals warmth. What is true of British 
temperament or individuals is also true of British institutions. Our 
theory of Kingship, in which the King reigns but does not govern, 
is baffling to the foreigner, and the manner in which we project our own 
personal virtues on to the reigning monarch appears ridiculous to the 
Frenchman, who will not allow his President to become the object of 
patriotic demonstration. In like manner the Anglo-Saxon Civil Services 
are a mystery to the non-Anglo-Saxons because these services appear 
outwardly to be so cold, formal, and thick in the skin. The typical 
civil servant is outwardly urbane, unemotional, impersonal—a fitting 
counterpart of other British individuals and institutions. But if we 
leave our study of the Anglo-Saxon Services at what they appear to be 
on the surface, we shall be well served for taking such a superficial 
view of our inquiry, because the British Civil Services’ habits are the 
very reverse of those of the “nation of shopkeepers’’ which they 
represent. Where the shopkeeper advertises his goods, the civil 
servant conceals his; where the business man proclaims his virtues, 
the civil servant is always prepared to lay his faults open to the scrutiny 
of a Royal Commission. If ever there was truth in the Greek dictum 
that all things spring from their opposites, then that dictum is true 
of the Civil Service. And if one is to understand the civil servant and 
his ways, the investigator must always remember that he has to go 
deep beneath the surface and interpret not the appearance of things 
but the inner meanings of things. I speak as a teacher of civil servants ; 
as one who has come to know that, like the iceberg with one-tenth of 
it showing above the water and nine-tenths below, the civil servant 
behind his mask is a sensitive, kindly, lovable person; a person very 
prone to respond to the appeal to the heart and to idealism, rather 
than to be influenced by considerations of routine and materialism. 
To-night, therefore, I am speaking as a lover of the Service, speaking 
to men I know, speaking to the submerged nine-tenths of the iceberg 
rather than to the one-tenth that is above the surface. 
I therefore make no apology for my forthcoming remarks. Subject 
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to the limits of my capacity, I am going to talk of large ideas on a high 
plane without. any fear that I shall be misunderstood, because I am 
going to talk about the most important thing in the world to a civil 
servant, namely, efficiency ; but not of the efficiency that is associated 
with punctuality, duty, routine. I am going to speak of a different 
kind of efficiency. I claim this evening and on this occasion the privi- 
lege of holding up a mirror in which you may see yourselves as you are 
in your best moments—that is to say, as you are in your normal - 
moments. And I am claiming this right because I am speaking to the 
permanent invisible government which is unaffected by the breath of 
popular favour. 

Professor F. C. Montague, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, the 
occupant of the Chair of History in University College, London, and 
one of the leading authorities in the British Commonwealth on public 
administration, referring to the whole question of efficiency in relation 
to the respective merits 6f permanent and non-permanent adminis- 
trators, has written:! “‘ If the administrator is an official, his efficiency 
will depend greatly upon the spirit, education, and traditions of the 
Service of which he is a member.”’ You are familiar with these words. 
I intend to read into them another meaning, because as they stand they 
are rather formal. I shall take Professor Montague’s words as a basis 
for my address to you this evening upon the subject of “ The Civil 
Service as a Profession.” ‘‘ Spirit, education, and traditions’ are the 
three factors which, when woven into an irrefragable unity, produce that 
quality, ie. efficiency, which the public, the business men, and the 
Government all agree must be essential to each member of the Service 
and to the Service as a whole. 

First, how are we, in this Institute which we are establishing this 
evening, to develop what Montague has called ‘‘ Spirit’? ? Before we 
can develop it we must know what it means, and for this purpose we 
may well inquire how, for example, Cromwell developed the spirit of 
the Ironsides as a counterblast to the spirit of the Cavaliers, how our 
own Australian troops developed what has come to be known as “ The 
Spirit of the Anzacs,” or, in the more humble but more recognizable 
term, “ the digger ”’ spirit. 

It seems to me that the spirit of the Ironsides and of the “ Diggers ’’ 
was produced by a devotion to an ideal: in the case of the Ironsides, 
religious liberty, in the case of the ‘“‘ Diggers,” political and economic 
liberty; the idea of adventure and of crusade was present in both 
instances, 

Where can we find in Australian history a similar ideal, which we 
may foster, so that we may produce in the Service the first factor of 


1 Vide article in the Dictionary of Political Economy, entitled ‘‘ Administration,’’ 
Vol. I, p. 10, of the 1919 edition. 
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Montague’s trinity. I suggest that it may be found in two sources: 
one connected with a spiritual utterance of one of the first men to gaze 
upon the islands to the east of this great Southern Land; the other 
connected with the greatest contribution, in the realm of ideas, which 
the Anglo-Saxons have made to modern civilization. The former has 
the advantage of historical accuracy, historical association, and is 
connected with the idea of adventure; the latter will water the roots 
of the latent possibilities which lie in education and tradition. Let 
me indicate more precisely what it is that I have in mind. 

De Quiros, who sighted from the deck of his ship the islands to the 
east of Australia one morning in 1605, wrote in his diary to the effect 
that he saw no reason why this place should not be called Austrialia 
del Espiritu Santo 1—using the words Holy Spirit to express the most 
sublime thought of which at the moment he was capable. We have 
here the picture of an old Spanish mariner, representing in his person 
the traditions, the education, and the religious idealism of s¢xteenth- 
century Europe, bursting out of the sea-mist and seeing the blue waves 
of the Pacific breaking on the reef of some unknown land, and under 
the influence of the deep emotion generated by his discovery, setting 
down his conception of the latent possibilities of the new land, which 
he felt might one day become the home of the very noblest concepts 
of which a sixteenth-century European mind was capable. Here, surely, 
is a picturesque and a moral ideal to which no Australian would refuse 
to pay tribute or give willing devotion. 

The other source to which we may turn lies, geographically, to the 
west ; for we usually regard England as west of Australia in view of 
the fact that the bulk of our shipping comes to us from that direction. 
England, more than any other country in the world, has been the trans- 
mitter of Aryan ideas and ideals, as distinct from Semitic, to existing 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Foremost among these ideas has been that of 
functional organization. By functional organization is meant that 
capacity for developing a social environment in which each individual 
may promote to their highest level his inborn capacities, and may find 
scope for these capacities in the work which is most congenial to him. 
In brief, it signifies a capacity for placing round pegs in round holes 
and square pegs in square holes. Moreover, the gift of this genius has 
been bestowed not only upon Anglo-Saxon peoples by England, but 
also upon Jews, Hindus, Mohammedans, or any other race which claims 
membership of the British Commonwealth. In particular, the seed of 
this genius has been disseminated by the administrative services, trained 
and educated in the great and ancient centres of learning of Oxford 


1 The Southern Land of the Holy Spirit. It was Flinders who called it ‘“ Terra 
Australis.” 

2 De Quiros was one of the last typical representatives of sixteenth-century Spanish 
chivalry. 
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and Cambridge. Here then is our second ideal: that of the unrestricted 
benefits of functional organization. And surely no Australian would 
be ashamed to own allegiance to such a concept. 

I suggest to you, then, that we shall find the “ spirit’ which is to 
actuate us in our administration of this Southern Land, if we prove 
worthy of our heritage, in a combination of the two ideals referred to 
above ; and, if you will permit me, I shall phrase that ideal as “ Func- 
tional organization in the Southern Land of the Holy Spirit.”’ 

This brings us by a fortunate coincidence to the second of our factors 
—that of the education of the Service as a profession, and its relation 
to a University. Here I may introduce to you the motto of our own 
University ; for that motto gives, in its educational setting, the meaning 
of the ideal “ Functional organization in the Southern Land of the 
Holy Spirit.’ 

The motto of the University in its Latin rendering is “‘ Sub Cruce 
Lumen.” ! It implies the idea of handing on the torch of knowledge 
to those who come after us. As a motto it takes inspiration from the 
past and is conscious of responsibility for the future. Being the motto 
of a British University it implies acceptance of the ideal of disseminating 
the principles of functional organization ; and the word Cross calls up 
the idea of the Land of the Holy Spirit symbolized by the stars of the 
Southern Cross. With this general concept as a background we may 
proceed to consider the second factor in Montague’s trinity. 

No body of men may claim to call itself a profession unless it is in 
a position, first, to control the entrance of new members into its ranks and, 
second, to entrust the education of its members to an independent body, if 
possible, to a University. The reasons for this are so obvious that I 
content myself with a mere mention of them. 

Since the standard of education, of professional conduct, and of 
manners is conditioned by the type of man entering the Service, it is 
vital that these men should be of an unusual type; and since that insidious 
virus, inbreeding, can only be prevented by the influx of new blood 
and by the freshness of ideas and ideals which it is the special function 
of a University to maintain, it is equally vital that the academic educa- 
tion of the Service should be non-departmental. The University’s 
function in the community is to make new knowledge, to train profes- 
sional men by enabling them to profess certain aspects of that new 
knowledge, and to foster culture. New knowledge, the professing of 
knowledge, and the practice of culture are the means whereby inbreeding 
is prevented. Therefore, for a body of men to teach themselves, to 
make their own knowledge, and to practise their own ideas of culture 
is the surest way of developing professional decadence through the 
inbreeding of ideas and of customs. It has been truly said that a people 


1 “ Under the Cross, Light.” 
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without vision perisheth ; it can be said with equal truth that a Service 
without vision perisheth. Vision was never born of inbred ideas, customs, 
and manners. 

This brings us naturally to a subject which is near the heart of all 
of us. Will it be possible for the University to co-operate with this 
Institute in establishing a Diploma of Public Administration, or possibly 
a Degree in Public Administration? Let it be said at once that the 
University is willing to co-operate with the Institute in the academic 
education of members of the Service, but that upon the question of the 
diploma or degree nothing can be said at the present because the 
University has its resources already strained in meeting the demands 
made upon it by the Faculties of Science and Arts and the Department 
of Economics and Commerce. It will be some years before all these 
departments will be established upon a proper footing, because the 
policy of the University is to equip and staff one department before 
opening a new one or enlarging an old one. That is the general position. 
In the meantime let us see what facilities of a professional character the 
University does provide which can be utilized at the present moment. 

In the Faculty of Arts, or under the Board of Commercial Studies, 
the following courses are available :— 


Economics 7 ae ms “s “vs .. 2 courses 
Political Theory .. ate ae ts oe .. I course 
Economic History i 7” ea is -. I course 
History die i se wa 4 courses 
Public Administration and Finance .. Ee «+ i course 
English .. > = na i ate .. 4 courses 
Psychology ois “s - .s a2 .. &£,course 
Statistics .. .5 ‘s - os ve .. 2 courses 
Accountancy 2 i bs re i .. 3 courses 


In the Department of Tutorial Classes :— 


Economics era 7 ise is ts .. 3 courses 
History and Political Science .. od ‘i .. 3 courses 
Economic History iS 4 ci wth «- 1 course 
English .. ak gs a si .. 4 courses 
Psychology ws es 6 ‘3 as -. 3 courses 


Lectures and examinations are given in the former group of subjects 
and lectures and tutorial assistance, but no examinations, in the latter. 
There is ample opportunity in the above courses for the Institute to 
arrange for its members to get the essentials of a professional education, 
even though these essentials may not be at present grouped as Diploma 
or Degree Courses in Public Administration. If the spirit is willing 
the door is open; and the more the members pass in through the door 
the nearer will come the crown of academic achievement. So much, 
then, for the attitude of the University. Now what is the attitude of 
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the Council of this Institute and of the Public Service Commissioner ? 
The Council of the Institute has it in mind to encourage, nay, to urge, 
associates and members to take advantage of what is available at the 
University, while at the same time the Public Service Commissioner is 
insisting more and more that members of the Service shall equip them- 
selves academically and departmentally. He is requiring that pro- 
motion shall in some measure depend upon studies of a character which 
can be supplied by the University and by departmental training within 
the Service. 

Before leaving the subject of education, and before I pass on to 
consider the meaning and function of tradition, there are two matters 
to which reference may be suitably made. 

I should like to point out to all, but particularly to the younger 
members of my audience, the deadening effect which the routine of 
administration has upon the mind; the routine of administration is 
unavoidable, but there is a way to avoid its deadening effects, and that 
is that they should cultivate the mind by steeping themselves in the 
literature of their subject. Thus, and mainly thus, will administration 
become interesting and the dullness of routine be warded off until such 
time as the call of responsibility comes to set them free from routine. 
If young men would only dip into the well of inspiration provided by 
a study of the lives of Macaulay, John Stuart Mill, of Arnold Toynbee,! 
and of Jowett 2 or of Sir Harry Johnston, they would realize that the 
greatest bar to their own happiness in their work lies in their own 
attitude of mind rather than in the conditions of their employment. 

Also, it should be remembered that the system of administration, 
such as we know it in South Australia, is not surrounded by high walls 
over which inquiring eyes will never look. Our system is the object of 
the scrutiny of every country in the world. For this reason pride in 
what is our own should spur us on to do our best. Ihave in my possession 
at the present moment a letter from the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration of Roumania, signed by its secretary, Professor Paul Negulescu, 
asking for help and advice in the task which that Institute has set itself 
of studying the administrative systems of the world, including that of 
South Australia. What kind of “ spirit, education, and traditions ”’ 
shall the South Australian Service present to the inquiring mind of the 
Roumanian Institute? If Roumania is desirous of looking us over, 
others may follow. . 

I turn, finally, to the third factor which Montague mentions, that 
of tradition. The function of a tradition is to nurture and inspire, not 
to dominate. The traditions of the greatest Civil Service in the world, 


1 Toynbee was a teacher of civil servants at Oxford. eb 
2 Vide Journal of Public Administration for the influence of Jowett upon the British 
Civil Service. 
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the British, are those of scholarship, manners, disinterestedness, and 
freedom. The keynote of its tradition lies in informing the minds of 
ministers and members of parliament, regardless of party, and of main- 
taining the balance between the varying interests which press their 
claims upon the governing body of this British Commonwealth of ours. 
It was the research of the Service which educated public opinion, by 
laying down a reasonable basis for self-government,! thereby preventing 
the Dominions from following the example of the American colonies, 
it is the Service which transmutes the crude instincts of business men 
in the Crown Colonies and the Dominions,” it is the Service which has 
evolved the huge mass of social legislation of which Great Britain 
boasts,’ it is the Service which trains and fosters the capacities of young 
ministers. Men who become civil servants wrote such works as the 
Canterbury Tales,’ Paradise Lost,® and the Wealth of Nations." Newton 
was also a civil servant. This is the tradition, rather than any other, 
which we in South Australia have chosen to follow in thus forming a 
regional group of the British Institute instead of one of our own. 
There should, however, be no slavish imitation of the older tradition, but 
the development of a reasonable one of our own, inspired and nurtured 
by all that is best in what has gone before us. There is nothing un- 
Australian in this attitude; and there is in it everything which is best 
in the history of the British Commonwealth. 

This inaugural meeting of the South Australian Institute may fit- 
tingly be termed “an hour of insight’ but our immediate task is to 
“ dig and heap, lay stone on stone’’; and it will be for the generations 
who come after to “ discern all we have built.” All we can hope is 
that we shall have built thoroughly. 


1 See Sir Charles Lucas’ work in this connection for Canada, and that of Lionel Curtis 
in connection with the Selborne Memorandum for South Africa. 

2 Vide Colonial and Indian Civil Service Reports: passim. 

3 Particularly the factory legislation. 

* Cf. the attitude of the Service to the MacDonald Government in 1924. 

5 Chaucer was Controller of the Customs. 

6 John Milton, Secretary of State to Cromwell. 

7 Adam Smith had relinquished his Chair at Glasgow University and after travelling 
on the Continent, accepted the post of Commissioner of Customs just after he had written 
the Wealth of Nations. 
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Control versus Efficiency 


ONTROL is more elaborate and burdensome, its conflict with 
efficiency more acute, in Indian than in English administration ; 
inevitably so, with a lower standard of education and an agelong tradition 
of bribery; but, fundamentally, the problem is the same, and Indian 
experience is relevant to the questions discussed in the April number 
of Public Administration. 

In India control, by rule, executive order, and budget, reinforced by 
periodical returns, inspection, and audit, unifies the whole system from 
the Governor-General down in long gradation through Local Govern- 
ments, Boards of Revenue, Heads of Departments, Commissioners, 
District Officers, Executive Officers, and clerks, to the village servant, 
the constable, and the district messenger, who are the eyes, ears, and 
hands of the organism. A fairly efficient organism, working consistently, 
cheaply, with remarkably little friction considering the heterogeneity 
of its elements; but that regularity and smoothness are not obtained 
without a heavy sacrifice of speed and adaptability. Time and again 
the need for decentralization, for giving more freedom to the man on the 
spot, has been pointed out by Royal Commissions and less august bodies ; 
many attempts have been made to give effect to these recommendations ; 
but very little has been achieved. Executive Departments have dele- 
gated powers to sanction works and to make appointments, but these 
powers have proved useless in the absence of budget provision. Periodical 
returns have been abolished, but subsequent demands for information 
have only given more trouble. Officers allowed to act without reference 
to higher authority have found it still necessary to record at length their 
action and the reasons for it in order to guard themselves from mis- 
representation and to satisfy the curiosity of members of legislative 
councils. 

Not only have such well-meant attempts at decentralization been 
nullified, but the telephone and the telegraph have added to the potenti- 
alities of control, and every discovery of peculation or irregularity has 
tended to elicit fresh rules and instructions, until the work of the machine 
is slowed down to the capacity of its weakest element. Indeed, in some 
offices a large part of the time of the clerks is taken up with work which 
serves no purpose except to show that rules have been followed and to 
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enable the responsibility for any dereliction from duty to be located. 
Administrators groan beneath the tyranny of rule, budget, and audit ; 
the public grumble at the delays and circumlocution; but they are 


inevitable in present conditions. Two thousand years ago a famous | 


Indian statesman declared that human nature being what it is a king 
must rely on spies and accounts to get honest work from his officers, and 


human nature changes very slowly. The modern civil servant may be | 


more honest and more capable than his predecessor, but the growing 


complexity of social life and administration have increased the difficulty 


of the work. 
Space forbids that I should enter into details, but, briefly, the lessons 
of Indian experience are (1) that the measure of decentralization possible 
depends on the standard of capacity and honesty in both the civil service 
and the public that it serves; (2) on the extent to which both Govern- 
ment and the public will trust the man on the spot and abstain from 
requiring more information regarding his acts than the minimum requisite 
for direction and budget ; (3) on the clearness and precision of rules. 
The substantive law to be applied, the procedure to be followed, the 
powers of officers, and the limits within which discretion is allowed, 
should all be laid down in simple and unambiguous language in a forra 
readily comprehensible by the public as well as by trained officials. The 
Indian regulations fall far short of this ideal but are still much ahead of 
England, where conditions are amazing to any one accustomed to a land 
of codified law. 
J. E. WEBSTER. 
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[It will be the object of the Reviews of Books in the JouRNAL to cover the 
whole ground of the literature produced in the preceding quarter which may have 
a bearing upon public administration. By this means, it is hoped, some assistance 
will be given to the student and some direction to the general reader. A judgment 
of the value of the books will be attempted, as a portion of the ordinary duty of 
criticism, but the particular value of the book in its relation to the advance of 
the science of public administration will be regarded as the paramount criterion.] 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION 


I 


An Introduction to Political Science 
By E. F. Bowman. (Methuen, 1927.) Pp. xi-+327. 


For long an introduction to political science has been needed suitable 
for use in the upper forms of schools, such as would put students on 
educationally rights lines in so important a subject without burdening 
them with problems beyond their ability to master. The present book 
has the merits of being very well arranged, admirably lucid, and eminently 
suited for the use of those who are preparing for Oxford or Cambridge 
scholarship examinations, as well as for the use of such general readers, 
with only a small prior knowledge of the subject, as are prepared to read 
still further. 

Its only defects are those of its qualities. Old friends such as Seeley, 
Warde Fowler and Bagehot, with his pseudo-scientific analogies, are 
still doing worthy service; Professor Laski’s work is mentioned in the 
bibliography but not in the discussion of sovereignty in the text ; Pro- 
fessor Maclver does not get as far as the bibliography ; fourteen years 
have seen few changes in the traditional treatment of the subject. The 
hopeful words ‘“‘ political science’’ cover much discussion of political 
philosophy and ideals. The terminology of the “‘ science,’’ Mr. Bowman 
explains, has never been exact, but it deals with ‘‘ the States and Govern- 
ments’’ (ignores, that is, the medieval Church). Thanks, however, 
presumably, to this vagueness of terminology, the State can be construed 
as including “ simple, semi-nomadic tribes.’’ ‘“‘ The material for the 
study is provided by History ’’—a statement which is precisely true but 
which easily leads to the student ignoring alike contemporary events, 
social studies and psychological data, although these may well prove far 
more fruitful for his study than, e.g. the jury system under the Normans 
and Angevins. 

A doubt arises whether it is well that schoolboys should thus early 
be given a bias (such as will put them out of touch with so much of what 
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is being done on the Continent in the subject) in favour of an exclusively | 


philosophical treatment of what, by a thin pretence, is yet called “ political 


science.’’” There seems to be every probability that most of the fruitful | 
work in Politics will be done in this next generation by those who approach | 
it with a sound grounding in the natural and psychological sciences or | 
from the angle of studies in administration ; a consideration which should | 


surely not be overlooked. Mr. Bowman, however, is not to be blamed 
for writing a text-book in accordance with an accepted tradition but 
rather those who still maintain the tradition that political science is no 


more than an inferior species of philosophy. It is one of those cases | 
where the universities set the tone to the schools. And Mr. Bowman is | 


to be congratulated on having written a very readable book. 
GrorcE E. G. CATLIN. 


II 
The English Constitution 


By WALTER BacEnot. With an Introduction by the Eart or Batrour, K.G., O.M. 


(Oxford University Press—World’s Classics.) Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


WRITING at a time when the English system of Government was but 
slowly recovering from the strain placed upon it by the Crimean War, 
the Indian Mutiny, and a world-wide spirit of unrest, Bagehot set out 
to confound those who sought to introduce political efficiency into 
England by creating a bureaucracy of the German type or a Presidential 
system like that of America. He therefore explained the British con- 
stitution, so that we came to believe in it. 

He succeeded in this in spite of his obvious limitations. For instance, 
he simply did not understand the human qualities which have made this 
constitution not only possible but good. Democracy was an unexplored 


jungle to him, monarchies were puppet-shows employed to soothe the | 


savage spirits of the jungle, and officials were dull donkeys necessary for 
donkey work. Cabinet Ministers, on the other hand, were men of affairs, 


trained and experienced in the same school as Bagehot himself and there- | 


fore capable of managing the business of the State. 


This philosophy, however, does not seriously mislead him in his treat- | 


ment of some of the most essential features of the British constitution. 


In spite of his naive conceits, he can still tell us more than any other | 


writer about how and why the English Cabinet System actually works. 
Various qualities contributed to this success, a vigorous style, a shrewd 
eye for the significant and the practical, strong feeling for his subject, 
and above all, the habit of thinking in terms of living things rather than 
those of dead mechanics. He saw clearly that the work of Government 
—administrative and legislative—was one big job, not two; and that, 
for its successful performance in a modern state, it was essential that, 
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among other things, those engaged in it should be placed in the proper 
relations to each other to secure effective co-operation and discipline, 
that in each case power should be proportioned to responsibility, and that 
the system either as a whole or in its parts should be responsive and 
adaptable to changing conditions. He made us believe that the English 
Cabinet System possessed these qualities to a higher degree than any 
other known system of government. 

To this edition the Earl of Balfour has written a discriminating and 
suggestive introduction, which bridges the historical gap between the 
time when Bagehot wrote and the present date and is itself worth more 
than the modest cost of this volume. In this he draws particular atten- 
tion to two important subjects: one is the position of the monarchy 
as represented by Bagehot and as affected by recent changes in the 
constitution and the growth of the self-governing dominions. The other 
is the part played by the civil service in the government of the country. 
On the latter subject, however, he has not permitted himself the space 
which its importance and difficulty would have justified. We must wait 
for some new genius to do for the public services what Bagehot did for 
the Cabinet. 

A. C. STEWART. 
III 


Responsible Government in the Dominions 


By ArTHUR BERRIEDALE KeitTH, D.C.L. (Oxon.), D.Litt. (Edin.). (Oxford, 

Clarendon Press, 1928.) Price 73s. 6d. net. 

Responsible Government in the Dominions is a very remarkable work. 
It began with a “summary sketch” in 1909; it developed in 1912 to 
three volumes dealing with the main aspects, historical, constitutional 
and legal, of its theme. Now, sixteen years later, comes a second 
edition of the complete work—two volumes on this occasion, but, 
incidentally, each of a bulk which will lead many to prefer three. 

These two volumes are a mine of information for all who are practi- 
cally concerned in Imperial affairs. Governors-General, and Governors, 
in the Dominions will, we should imagine, find them indispensable. 
Parliamentarians, as also their critics, may be expected to be assiduous in 
studying them. Nor will they be of less interest to teachers and students 
of political theory and practice. Finally, their appearance in an up-to- 
date form is a most significant mark of the growing public interest in 
all which concerns the structure of the British Empire. 

Professor Keith is, indeed, the most assiduous of commentators. In 
the collection and assembly of facts and episodes bearing on his theme, 
he need fear no rival. In his presentation of those facts he is equally 
conscientious. His book is most carefully divided into parts, the parts 
into chapters, the chapters into sections, and the sections into headings. 
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If the reader finds the exposition of the material within these several 
divisions less concise than the headings (and for this reason the harder 
to understand), that result is possibly inevitable from the manner of 
preparation and the subject-matter. 

A comparison between the present volumes and those of the 1912 
edition discloses some interesting differences. The main form remains 


the same, with additions to many of the chapters in order to bring them | 


up to date. But there are several new features of importance in the 
1928 edition. Thus, there is a critical preface of considerable length, 
and the part of the work devoted to Imperial unity and Imperial co- 
operation has been largely re-written and developed. To take one 
example only. The chapter on the unity of the Empire is three times 
as large as in the previous volume. 

Professor Keith’s general attitude may, perhaps, be not unfairly 
estimated by the views which he expresses on the Imperial Conference 
of 1926. It seems, in his opinion, to have achieved little, and what 


little it did achieve was expressed so vaguely as to mean less—that is, | 


where it was not concerned with the enunciation of commonplaces. 


He comes back, again and again, to the essential subordination of the | 


Dominions to Great Britain, not in a material sense, but by the forms 
of law and according to the working of present-day machinery. 

Is this the true view? One is reminded of the debate in the House 
of Lords at the end of 1926, when Lord Parmoor expressed a similar 
theory in relation to this very same matter. Lord Balfour retorted that 
nothing could be more legal, or less statesmanlike, than such an attitude, 
and observed that one might as well consider all the causes of divorce 
before deciding upon the problems of matrimony. 


Of course, in one sense, Professor Keith is right. Institutions whose 


origins are in history are seldom up-to-date. To the fact that they are 
not up-to-date, statesmen owe their opportunities and Parliaments their 
debates. But, so long as the spirit of co-operation exists between those 
who are responsible for the working of the constitutions of Great Britain 
and the Dominions, so long can those constitutions be made to work 
under any set of laws and any form of machinery. So long, too, will it 


happen that the laws and the machinery will be altered when, and only | 
when, the need for change becomes urgent. The principles which the | 
Imperial Conference enunciated are not necessarily wrong because all | 


the facts do not now fit in with them. 
It is to Professor Keith’s commentaries in passages such as those 
to which we have referred that the critics will, we think, direct their 


chief attention; by these too, the ultimate value of his work will be | 


judged. That judgment will be, in our view, that his volumes will be 
of use more for his exposition of facts than for his judgment on those 
facts; it may be added that he will not be helped by his somewhat 
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intemperate comments on actions of which he disapproves, or opinions 
with which he disagrees. 
a‘: pp 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION (ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA) 


IV 


Organization and Administration of a Municipal 
. + 
Engineer and Surveyors Department 
By Ernest J. Errorp, M.Inst.C.E. (Pitmans.) tos. 6d. net. 


THE author is to be congratulated on the thorough way he has dealt 
with his subject, even to elementary details. 

One cannot agree with him that regulations, by-laws, penalties, etc., 
upon personal liberty have no inherent virtue, and that they are all 
evils (if so, why his book?) ; but still he admits they are necessary 
evils. Can an evil produce good? Some ratepayers have similar 
strange views about officials. 

In dealing with various types or forms of Local Government the 
author rather gives the impression that in some types more than others 
“Results depend entirely upon the character and ability of the indi- 
viduals appointed ’’—surely this truth applies to all. 

One knows there are many kinds of councillors, but the author must 
have met some queer ones when he suggests that if they “‘ found the 
engineer thinking,” they would deem him lazy and worthy of the sack. 
Perhaps a Scotsman will see the humour of the author in his references 
to them. 

The author’s indictment of testimonials makes one wonder whose 
testimonials he had in mind (given or received) when he says they are 
“a stretching of the truth beyond its elastic limit.” This savours of 
the old definition of an expert witness. Surely the author is wrong 
when stating such are “a good turn to a fellow”; but which fellow? 
Would it not be better to say they are selfish and deceitful for the 
purpose of foisting on to a colleague a dud. 

If this is true it is a serious indictment, and might be better left 
unsaid in future editions. 

“Duties of Street Inspectors.”” One wonders why they should make 
“inquiries as to the transfer of public-house and off licences ” ; it certainly 
is a thoughtful allocation having regard to the dust, etc., encountered in 
the streets. The particulars of duties are very complete, but if councillors 


“are going to read this book it is a pity the author did not give the wages 


paid for such a Works Superintendent (who fulfils the two pages of 
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duties) and those, say, for a comedian, footballer, or proprietor of a 
fish and —— restaurant. 

The note on Superannuation is very timely and its content should | 
be learnt by every municipal councillor. 

The comments on materials are incomplete, but what has poor old 

. Yorkshire done when no mention is made of the finest flag in the world 
produced from its natural stone ? 

The author’s statement about the vexed question of Contract v. 
Direct Labour is worthy of note, especially the absurdity of calling 
Direct Labour Socialism, when every large private firm employs it up 
to the hilt. In connection with the approval of plans many suggested 
forms need not be used if the plan is made to meet all the requirements 
such as building lines and the like. Surely inspection of work in progress 
should be done and not wait till complete, as would appear to be con- 
templated by form ‘ Site Concrete.”’ 

* Private Street Works.”’ This subject does not seem to receive such 
a thorough treatment as many of the others, for omissions are noticed 
such as the determining by the surveyor of the proper period of time 
given in the notice for the execution of the works (the lack of which 
has cost some ratepayers much money), the allowances for old materials 
reused, and street intersections, etc. Who told the author that ‘“ the 
L.A. is not entitled to charge any portion of the preliminary expenses 
in respect of the preparation of plans, etc.”—surely not a Town Clerk | 
(Hush)—or that the form of apportionment should give both owner 
and occupier and a description of their property ? 

Whilst not defending or condemning hand lighting of lamps, one | 
wonders how by lighting half a given number of lamps before time and | 
the other half correspondingly after the time, “‘ a considerable waste of 
illuminant ” is the result, and the author does not give us a form to 
show it. The answer is, of course, to put the street lighting under tle 
engineer and surveyor. 

‘“‘ Appendix I. Contracts.’”” Why is plumbing singled out.and none 
for mason, excavator, and pavior work? Why is it sandwiched between 
Team Labour and Haulage and Tar Spraying? and the latter before Steam 
Rolling and Scarifying seems a strange sequence. 

“‘ Appendix IT. Forms, etc.”” A very useful addition to the many and 
in some cases wonderful forms would be the page reference of the text 
telling how to use them. 

One notices on the week’s time-sheet forms “ to be given up before 
to o’clock on Thursday morning.” How is this carried out so as to have 
certified wage sheets and cheques drawn for payment on Friday after- 
noon, as stated earlier in the book? It must mean a very big staff with 
chronic overtime or a few men so dealt with. 

Is it to be understood that Form 45 with-its forty-four queries is to 
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be filled up for each deposited building plan? Of what use only to show 
that the Building Inspector is doing his duty ? 

Again, why are two forms relating entirely to cost of street works 
put in between Building Plans and House Refuse, whilst all the others 
are in a former position ? 

The graphs are pretty, useful, and very impressive when on the 
walls of the Chief’s Room wherein his “‘ lords and masters’ meet him. 
This hint is worth the price of the book. 

There are, necessarily, many omissions in a work of this nature, but 
note is made of bitumen, cold emulsions, dust laying other than tar, 
street improvements, promotion of Bills, provisional orders, etc., not 
even in the index. A big improvement would be better sequence in the 
forms and references in the text to standard works for fuller details. 
No engineer or deputy or assistant could fail to profit by studying the 
volume, afterwards lending it to the Chairman of the Salaries Com- 
mittee (immediately before ), but do not when applying for a new 
sit’ enclose samples of all the forms in the book, and say you intend 
to put them into force when you get it. 





“cc 


F. MARSDEN. 
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City Health Administration 


By Cart E. McComss, M.D., National Institute of Public Administration and New 
halla of Mnnicipal Research. (New York, the Macmillan Company, 
1927. 

Tus book contains 520 pages of closely packed matter. The motto 

appended to the recent American booklet Twenly Years of Municipal 

Research may not inaptly be quoted as indicating the spirit in which 

the book is written. ‘‘ Get the facts, get all the facts if possible. 

Suspend judgment, hold up the program until all the facts obtainable 

are dug up, analysed, related to other facts. Then proceed without 

bias or prejudice, without superstition or a priori assumption, go 
ahead on the basis of facts and logic only . . . the spirit of research, 
upon which all modern material progress must be based... .’’ This 
does not mean that Dr. McCombs favours dilatory methods or the piling 
up of statistics not directed to practical ends. The business statistician 
is, he remarks, for business exactly what the vital statistician should be 
for the municipal health enterprise, but rarely is, namely, the pathfinder 
of administration (p. 102). The application of business methods to local 
government, one of the central aims of the New York Bureau, is steadily 
kept in mind throughout the book. Organization, office management, 
records, accounts, unit costs are dealt with in much detail. If the writer 
has not himself had practical experience of health work he has obviously 
lived in constant touch with persons actually engaged on it. Many useful 
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hints on matters of everyday experience may be derived from this book 
by local government officials ; for instance, in the advice given to sanitary 
inspectors not to waste time on routine inspections but to concentrate 
on black spots. 

The system of health administration presented in the book is an ideal 
system in the sense that it is a compound of the best that Dr. McCombs 
and his collaborators can find in existing American practice, but it differs 
widely from the reality in many towns. The writer endeavours to 
show not only how things ought to be done but also, by numerous 
examples taken from reports of the New York Bureau on American Cities, 
how things ought not to be done. It is clear that the American City 
Authorities do not fear healthy criticism, but give every facility to the 
officers of the Bureau to make their investigations whether their report 
is likely to be favourable or adverse. 

One of the first essentials, in Dr. McCombs’ view, is to get rid of party 
politics and the unskilled amateur in this and other branches of local 
government. The writer favours the City Manager system as most 
conducive to scientific and business-like administration. He is con- 
vinced that Boards of Health or Health Committees have outlived their 
usefulness, their importance as administrative agencies having been 
greatly lessened through the substitution of scientific fact for mere 
opinion as the basis of modern health work (p. 38). The health officer 
should be an executive full-time officer, thoroughly qualified as an expert 
in sanitary science and public health practice !; responsible to the City 
Manager and through him to the Commissioners or elected representa- 
tives of the people who deal with general questions of municipal policy ; 
but otherwise in full control of health work. It is recommended that the 
health officer should have an advisory board to advise him, which might 
include representatives of the various voluntary bodies in the city 
dealing with health matters, a certain co-ordination of all health agencies 
public and private thus being effected. The health officer should be a 
genuine health leader. His function being to prevent, and not merely 
to cure, disease, he should take every opportunity to educate the public 
by public lectures and otherwise, and should miss no opportunity of 
getting in touch with other leaders in community thought and action. 

Much emphasis is laid on the importance of the Annual Report of 
the Health Department as a means of education and also as showing the 
citizens what value they are receiving for money spent. An example is 
given from the City of Wilmington of how an annual report should of 
be written (pp. 323-325). This is a good specimen of the vigorous and 
well-informed criticism which is characteristic of the New York Bureau. 


' It is interesting to note that Mr. E. D. Simon, late Lord Mayor of Manchester, in 4 
City Council from within, p. 132, takes the view that the officer in charge of health work 
should be not a medical expert but a layman with general administrative ability. But 
one may well ask, why should such ability not be combined with a thorough technical and 
scientific qualification ? 
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In general, recent public health work appears to have had the same 
rapid development in the large cities of America as in England, and on 
similar lines, except that there is no National Health Insurance system. 
The figures quoted for health expenditure per head of population in 
American cities, ten cents to a dollar or more (p. 337), appear to be very 
much on the low side as compared with figures for English towns. 
Professor Munro of Harvard, in Municipal Government and Administra- 
tion, Vol. II, p. 278, states that the entire amount expended by all the 
cities of the United States for conservation of health in 1921 was only 
twenty million dollars, about the cost of a single modern battleship. 
This figure presumably excludes sewerage and refuse disposal, but even 
so it seems remarkably low. The precise significance of the statement 
cannot be assessed in the absence of particulars of the health services 
referred to and of the population included in “ all the cities.”’ 

An interesting feature of American administration is that, though 
the laws and regulations are more severe in many instances than ours, 
they are more frequently disregarded. Dr. McCombs states (p. 121) 
that the venereal diseases probably cause more deaths than all other 
communicable diseases combined. It is also stated (p. 123) that nearly 
every State has enacted legislation prohibiting illicit sexual intercourse. 
Accurate data are, however, not forthcoming, seeing that the regulation 
which in most of the large cities makes obligatory the reporting of cases 
of these diseases to the health authorities appears to be a dead letter. 

In Dr. McCombs’ book, as in other recent American publications, 
emphasis is laid on personal hygiene as more important than environ- 
mental hygiene. Thus, he says (p. 254), “ Modern sanitary science has 
demonstrated that persons and not things are mainly responsible for the 
transmission of disease.”’ He disagrees with the popular belief that 
anything offensive to sight or smell is necessarily harmful to health. 
Garbage dumps and accumulations of filth are, he says, not harmful to 
health except in so far as they are breeding-places for flies and rats which 
may be carriers of disease germs, and except so far as they contaminate, 
through soil pollution, the persons, food and drink of human beings. 
But surely it is natural to assume that these accumulations are in most 
cases accompanied by one or other or all of these harmful consequences. 
On this subject the writer does not appear to be in touch with facts. 
Thus, in the chapter entitled “ Health Budget,” p. 340, an attempt is 
made, based on researches by other American investigators, to fix the 
relative values of various specified branches of health work. Out of a 
total of 1,000 points, 350 are assigned to child health work, 325 to com- 
municable disease control including venereal disease and tuberculosis, 
and 175 to a group comprising sanitation, food and milk controls, water 
and sewerage. On this basis the writer points out that a health budget, 
for a given city, of 100,000 dollars should allow 35,000 for child health, 
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32,500 for communicable disease, and 17,500 for the group comprising 
sanitation, etc. But, as a matter of fact, experience in England shows 
that one item alone in this last group, viz. sewerage, is more expensive 
to the city and, except water, perhaps more essential than any of the 
subjects mentioned in the list. In England and Wales for the year 
1926-27 the net expenditure on sewers and sewage disposal was about 
£8,500,000 ; for hospitals, sanatoria and other services connected with 
various diseases about {6,130,000 ; and for maternity and child welfare 
about {1,350,000 (see Ministry of Health Annual Report for 1926-27, 
p. 226). It is doubtful whether the population of a large modern city 
could exist without sewers and a piped water supply. Infantile diarrhoea 
and a heavy increase in infantile mortality would be among the first 
consequences, enteric fever and cholera would probably follow. Cer- 
tainly public opinion in most countries would not now tolerate such 
conditions. In this country public opinion is reaching a stage when 
uncovered garbage dumps in, or in the neighbourhood of, towns will 
not be allowed, whether on grounds of health or amenity. Nor is there 
a difference in this country between public opinion and the expert. Sir 
George Newman in his Annual Report for 1926 states, “‘a sanitary en- 
vironment is the essential basis of all effective medical services.”’ 

There are few references in this book to Central State control. The 
State Public Health Departments are mainly occupied with the areas 
outside the cities. Over these areas their control is being strengthened. 
The Central Department, known as the United States Public Health 
Service, has some duties in connection with quarantining at ports and 
outbreaks of infectious disease affecting several States; but otherwise 
its main function is research work and the dissemination of information. 
In Dr. McCombs’ view, ‘‘ Complete standardization of municipal health 
aims, ideals and procedure by a Central State authority is not a good 
thing . . . it is certainly true that the greatest advances in public health 
progress have come about as the result of municipal initiative and enter- 
prise and the competition between cities for health betterment ”’ (p. 359). 
He might have added with truth that considerable contributions to 
progress have been made by unofficial bodies and not least by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research. 

W. A. Ross. 


V1 
Introduction to Governmental Accounting 


By Litoyp Morey. (Chapman & Hall, Ltd.) 17s. 6d. 


AT last year’s Summer Conference at Cambridge a prominent member of 
the Institute made, in the course of his contribution to the discussion on 
one of the papers, a plea for the development of a technique of local 
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government finance. The plea is not without justification, and it is no 
answer to point out that the need is perhaps equally pressing in most of 
the realms of Iocal government administration and probably, too, in the 
departments of the national Government. Indeed, is not the develop- 
ment of the technique of administration one of the most important 
functions of the Institute of Public Administration? Writing with a 
fairly wide experience of the various branches of local government, one 
might indeed say that there is in general too little attention paid to the 
principles of the science of administration and too much reliance placed 
on rule-of-thumb methods. 

Admitting the need for further study and research on organized lines, 
one may still take comfort from the progress made during the last twenty- 
five years in the direction of the establishment of a technique of local 
government finance. To those with any knowledge of this unromantic 
but important field of local government, it is unnecessary to refer to 
the work accomplished by the Institute of Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants (Incorporated), partly through their system of examinations, 
but partly also through other phases of their activities, which may 
properly be grouped as educational in character. 

It is interesting to notice that up to the present the development of a. 
system of technique has been carried out solely by those directly engaged 
in the local government financial service and that it still remains for the 
interest, not to mention the assistance, of the Universities to be invoked 
for this particular field of study. The result has been, of course, that so 
far developments have been on essentially practical lines, and it is un- 
necessary to labour here either the advantages or the disadvantages 
which arise from this fact. 

In America conditions are, in this respect as in many others, somewhat 
different. Public administration and public finance are considered to 
be subjects of importance in many American Universities, and it should 
be noted that the field of study in these branches of knowledge covers 
not only the work of the national government—whatever its political 
constitution—but also the activities of regional and local bodies. 

This has given rise to a considerable amount of technical literature 
of a type which is almost non-existent in this country, and of which the 
present volume is a fair example. Parenthetically, one might remark 
that the present work contains a bibliographical list of more than a score 
of references to other works on the subject, but not one of these is to a 
British publication. ° 

This book forms one of a series of works on Accounting edited by 
Mr. Hiram T. Scovill, who is the Head of Accounting and of the Depart- 
ment of Business Organization and Operation in the University of Illinois, 
and is the work of his colleague, Professor Lloyd Morey, Professor of 
Accounting in that University. 
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To the English reader probably the most surprising feature is that the 
book does not deal with any special type of government, either national 
or local, but includes all branches and also public institutions. As a 
result some of the information which it contains is necessarily of a rather 
general character, but in the present writer’s opinion the Author is to be 
congratulated on the way in which he has indicated the application of 
general principles to particular circumstances and on the practical nature 
of the whole book. 

The work deals with the whole field of Accountancy in public depart- 
ments so far as it is possible to cover this ground without dealing in 
detail with any particular set of circumstances or special type of public 
authority. Thus early chapters deal with the budget system and with 
the system of accounting for votes, while in later chapters such matters 
as loans funds, sinking funds, etc., are discussed. A final chapter contains 
suggestions for the preparation of financial reports. 

There is appended to the book a set of problems of a practical nature 
dealing with the subject-matter of the various chapters. Answers to 
these problems have been published by the Author in a separate book in 
the same series. 

In many respects a book on such a subject emanating from the other 
side of the Atlantic is bound to be rather unfamiliar fare to the English 
reader. For one thing it is written with a background of American 
institutions and systems, which, as is well known, are very different from 
our own. This does not mean, however, that it is inapplicable to practice 
in this country, or that English readers have nothing to gain from the 
study of this book. On the contrary, many of the views of the author 
are in general accord with established practice in this country, and though 
here and there he may seem to be arguing a point which has long since 
been settled over here, there is no doubt that this relatively full treatment 
is necessary to meet the needs of those to whom the book is primarily 
addressed. 

Incidentally, the technical nomenclature of the book is not that to 
which we are accustomed in this country, and in the early pages English 
readers may have a little difficulty in following the author’s arguments, 
until it is borne in on them that an “‘ assessment,’’ for example, means a 
re-chargeable rate such as we know under the term “ private improve- 
ment rate,’ and “‘ encumbrances ’”’ are more usually known in this country 
by the term “ liabilities.”’ 

To those interested in comparative local finance, or anxious to attain 
an insight into American practice, this book can be recommended without 
hesitation as giving a very clear indication of trans-Atlantic ideas and 
conditions. To the writer, who is spending some time in the States this 
autumn for the study of various forms of Public Administration, inter alia, 
the volume has appealed greatly. This and similar contributions may 
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induce more of us to “ step over and see for ourselves,” as the Prince ot 
Wales advised British business men to do in the consideration of Canadian 
commerce. —- 


A. C, 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 
VII 


British Food Control 
By Sir WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B. (Humphrey Milford.) 17s. 6d. 


Tuts book, following as it does Mr. Coller’s State Adventure in Trading, 
must be regarded as the last word on the subject, anyway, it is difficult 
to see what remains to be said after Sir William Beveridge’s pleasant 
and exhaustive exposition. 

It was at first intended that it should be the joint work of the present 
author and Professor Gonner, but this was prevented by Gonner’s death 
in 1922, though some appendices he prepared are introduced, and enhance 
the value of the book. 

We are struck by the fact that, like Mr. Coller, Sir William writes with 
a certain air of disappointment, and although we should do him an injustice 
if we said that he seems to ask whether the Ministry was worth while, a 
feeling seems present that much labour was spent with no permanent 
result. Assuming for the moment that the work was temporary, a view 
we do not accept, it was still worth while. 

Sir William quotes with approval Mr. Coller’s remark, “ This giant 
organization came, saw, and conquered without leaving any mark upon 
the National Exchequer beyond making it a trifling present of seven 
millions.”’ Mr. Coller was, of course, ironical, but seven millions is no 
inconsiderable sum in itself, and if it was not more, this was due to political 
spending in the last years of the Ministry’s existence. That a surplus 
should have been made at all was remarkable, and turning to something 
less slippery than finance, Sir William tells us truly that on the whole 
the people were rather better fed in the war than ever before. If these 
two things stood alone, and were admittedly temporary, they would 
justify the Ministry and relieve it from the charge of being a disagreeable 
war-time necessity, but we hold that its work has had a lasting beneficial 
effect. 

Feeding for the first time became recognized as a science and not 
something to be governed by rule of thumb, played with by cranks and 
corrected by the doctors. It was discovered that, despite the vege- 
tarians, heavy work by the ordinary man requires a generous meat diet and 
a good many dietetic errors were exposed. Only the other day Professor 
Caradog Jones published a table showing the enormous advance in’ fruit 
eating, and though some of this is due to the Australian apple campaign 
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and the efforts of the New Health Society, it springs from the work of the 
Ministry of Food. There was nothing new in these things. Everybody 
knew them, but what everybody knows, nobody does, and the merit of 
Sir William and his colleagues was that they made people willing to try 
old-new ideas. But the most lasting work was in the reduction of house- 
hold waste. It is not too much to say that, shilling for shilling, the 
average housewife gets more for her money than she did before the war, 
because she spends more wisely. True, the high cost of things tends to 
mask this, but we have no doubt as to the fact, and much if not all the 
credit rests with the Ministry of Food. 

Sir William writes with reticence on the difficulties of the Ministry, 
but even so gives us an appalling picture of the ineptitude of politicians. 

The Labour Party pressed for control in October 1914, but, as the 
author says, there was no steam behind the proposal, and then we get the 
shadow of Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of Trade. 

Individualist to the core, he would have none of State control, he dis- 
missed as a joke the suggestion of a correspondent who asked for a 
‘“‘minister of gastronomic munitions,” instead of seeing that, ponderous 
though the language was, it expressed a profound truth. Despite his 
views, control was established over wheat and sugar, but the first he left 
to the Minister of Agriculture and the second. to, of all people in the 
world, the Home Secretary. The first is intelligible, if not intelligent, but 
what was the Home Secretary doing in that galley ? Who would have 
believed, writes Sir William, that within a month Mr. Runciman would 
have proposed a Food Controller with drastic powers. Yet so it was. 
There are two things a minister may do, when forced to adopt a policy he 
dislikes and distrusts. He may resign or alternatively carry out the 
policy with such enthusiasm as he may. Mr. Runciman did not resign 
and he concealed his enthusiasm most successfully. The Ministry was 
. Indeed a war baby, conceived in anguish, nurtured in poverty, and un- 
wanted by its parents. Tragedy followed tragedy in the appointment of 
the first Food Controller of whom it should in fairness be said that he had 
the courage to take a post many men had refused on account of its 
difficulty, and others because they were taking sides in the Asquith— 
Lloyd George struggle for the Premiership. Sir William says the Food 
Controller appeared to be admirably qualified for the post, because he had 
made a fortune out of food and in labour disputes had won a reputation 
for sticking to his guns. We notice the cautious “‘ appeared ” and take 
leave to doubt whether either were qualifications. The business Lord 
Devonport controlled was a somewhat special one, and the fact that he 
had made a fortune in it, was slender evidence that he was a second Moses, 
while sticking to one’s guns may be a vice and not a virtue. It wins 
Victoria Crosses ; it does not always win battles. We are reminded of 
the viva voce at which an examiner put the following problem to candi- 
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dates for promotion in the army: “ You are advancing with a small 
detachment along a ravine. On your right flank are precipitous cliffs, 
affording no shelter, on your left a deep, rapid, and unfordable river. You 
see in the distance an overwhelming force of the enemy. What would 
you do?” Man after man gave the “stick to your guns’”’ answer, in- 
cluding calling the survivors together and singing the National Anthem as 
death approached, something after the stage pictures of Wilson in the 
Matabele war, but the last man said, ‘‘ Give the order to run like hell, 
sir,” and was rewarded with the gruff comment that he was the only 
soldier in the lot. 

Lord Devonport’s worst fault was that he thought he knew it all 
and could do it all. This led to delay, confusion, and the turning of 
responsible men into clerks waiting for orders. He was impatient of 
criticism. Asked to explain some delays, he testily replied that he could 
not get all his ‘buses through Temple Bar at once. It never occurred to 
him that some might go through Holborn and others via the Embank- 
ment. When he was succeeded by Lord Rhondda, a disappointed 
politician by the way, the country was impatient of the Ministry and its 
ways, and clamoured for something to be done at once. But Rhondda 
was not tobe rattled. Not for more than a month after his appointment 
did he announce anything of importance, but then, all at once he promised 
a bread subsidy, maximum prices for live stock, and local committees for 
the distribution of sugar. Having decided what he wanted done, he 
called together his lieutenants and told them. Asked for more specific 
instructions, he replied with that urbane smile which everybody at the 
Ministry knew so well in a little speech which we paraphrase, “‘ I know 
you won’t let me down and [ shan’t let you down. You know your 
loads and your destinations. Get them there, anyhow you will, but get 
them there, and then come to me for fresh loads and fresh destinations.” 
Sir William says Rhondda appreciated the public servants. He certainly 
understood them, for no line of appeal could have been so effective. 
They sprung into action at once. Their clubs only saw them when some 
wanted assistant or some difficult trader had to be entertained, their 
wives were war widows and their children orphans. Day and night had 
no meaning for them, holidays they forgot and had no time for sick leave, 
while Sundays and Christmas Days were to them only as occasions on 
which the population thought there should be some extra food. To use 
the author’s phrase, finding Temple Bar in his way Rhondda removed it. 
Again to quote, good men from other Departments were begged, borrowed, 
or stolen, and indeed there was a wicked story of a particularly good man 
being kidnapped by Lord Rhondda and Mr. U. F. Wintour. They 
succeeded! Order followed chaos, and the queues which had caused so 
much discontent, not only here, but among the men in the trenches 
to whom wives wrote complaining, though perhaps with some pardonable 
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exaggeration, disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. Sir William writes 
too discreetly to let us see all their difficulties. Never popular, as was to 
be expected, the Ministry was little loved by a Prime Minister whose ears 
were always to the ground, and our allies did not always treat us well in the 
matter of sharing supplies, for at a time when the meagre ration of meat 
was barely obtainable in London, unbought carcases could be seen in 
the Paris markets, and any diner who looked “likely ” could obtain 
anything he chose in a Parisian restaurant. The American producer may 
not always have done well, but there were many intermediates who profited 
exceedingly, and here a tribute should be paid to Mr. Hoover, who crops 


up every now and again in the book, from the early days when he was’ 


urging sensible buying to his Great Pig Push in 1918. A telegram would 
come saying that a much needed cargo of food would be in port in a few 
hours, and in a few minutes, another, that it was at the bottom of the sea. 
Then there was the curious and typically English system by which all sorts 
of odds and ends of foodstuffs were dealt with by the most incongruous 
Departments, who fought like grim death before they would relinquish 
control. Labour was not always reasonable and neither were other people, 
while traders had to be persuaded or bullied into revealing their most 
sacred books. Absolute unity of control was never achieved, but 
something very like it was, and the people on the whole were better fed 
than before the war. 

In a single review, much must perforce be left unsaid, and we pass on 
regretfully with the comment that we do not agree with the author that 
Clynes gained a moral victory at the Trades Union Congress in 1918 
in only getting defeated by half a million votes over his proposed increase 
of the price of meat. He was heavily defeated and knew it, indeed, were 
it not so, he would never have gone to the War Cabinet to override the 
decision of the T.U.C. That body took what we believe to be a sound 
view, that the increase, resulting as it must in increased cost of living, 
would create a demand for fresh war bonuses, and as these were really 
being paid by the taxpayer a subsidy was both cheaper and more scientific. 
Clynes got his way, but a few more such moral victories would have 
shattered him. 

The chapter which concludes with the personal opinion of the author 
that regulation of food supply in peace would not repay the cost, out- 
weigh the risk of bribery by subsidies or justify the necessary diversion 
of political energy and ability involved, is the most provocative in the 
book, and the only one in which the author does not seem quite certain 
of himself. He sets out with fairness and eloquence all the arguments in 
favour of control, but dismisses them on the ground that vitally necessary 
in time of war, control is not so in time of peace, because sources of supply 
and facilities for storage are so excellent ; because no single food is indis- 
pensable, and because the producer would gain more than the consumer 
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by Government purchase of supplies. In a phrase, he agrees with Lord 
Rhondda, who likened control to the case of a man taking drugs in illness, 
well knowing that in health they would be harmful. His point as to 
non-indispensability is disputable, for substitutes for cereals, milk, fruit, 
and vegetables are not easy to find, and we cannot agree that a reduction 
in their consumption would not do serious harm, while the argument 
about the producers’ gain involves a question of ethics, as Sir William 
apparently contemplates with equanimity a position in which the pro- 
ducer, temporarily at least, produces at a loss and we do not see how this 
can be defended. Much sounder is the objection to bribery by subsidy, 
for politicians are too frail to be subject to much temptation. Rejecting 
most of his arguments, we incline to agree with Sir William’s conclusion 
that control in peace time would not be successful, but for different 
reasons. His ’bus goes through Temple Bar, ours along the Embank- 
ment, but we reach the same place. That the vested interests would 
fight is obvious, and those who think the great Co-operative movement 
would welcome control would have a rude awakening, but the problem is 
mainly psychological. The Briton at the core is an individualist 
creature, and not at all averse from making a bit at the expense of the 
other fellow, and he does not like Government working of any kind. He 
tolerates the Post Office and endures the Income Tax, but not without 
permanent and energetic protest, while he rather despises the official as a 
man of noinitiativeand an avoider of danger in the battle of life. Theoreti- 
cally, the case for control is complete, for it ensures quality and quantity, 
and would, we believe, ensure reasonable prices, but if there were a 
political agitation for food control we are sure that the latent distrust of 
Government action would wreck it and any party which attempted it. 
We close this review with an example of the irony of fate. Labour 
asked for control, supported it when in practice and protested against its 
abolition, yet it was the machinery of food control which defeated the 
railway strike of 1919 and the incipient revolution miscalled the National 
Strike of 1926. Truly the high gods have their own sense of humour. 


G. H. STuarT BUNNING. 
VIII 


Outlines of Public Utility Economics 


By Martin G: GLAESER, Professor of Economics in the University of Wisconsin. 
(The Macmillan Company.) 18s. net. 

Ir is impossible in a short notice to discuss even cursorily the contents 

of a work which extends to 847 pages and covers the entire field of 

public utilities in the United States. Written primarily for students of 

economics, it contains much that is interesting and valuable to those 

engaged in practical administration. The economic basis and the legal 
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organization of public utilities are treated in their historical and theo- 
retical perspective in the earlier parts of the book. The first attempts at 
regulation, the reaction in favour of laissez-faire, and the re-emergence 
of the demand for more effective public control of the principal utilities 
are described as broad tendencies. As Professor Glaeser remarks, “ it 
is difficult to describe the transition to the existing system of regulation 
because its history must be traced in forty-eight states, not to mention 
the development of federal regulation and the changes taking place in the 
control exercised by local units of government.”’ This suffices to remind 
us how far more complicated the control of public utility services must 
necessarily be in the United States than in our own country. Our 
problems are simpler and we attack them more summarily. That is the 
next point that strikes one in reading the treatises on the economics of 
railway, gas, electricity, and other public services which pour out from 
the Universities of the United States. In this country perhaps too little 
is written on these subjects and too little interest taken in them. English 
experience affords ample scope for a comprehensive volume on similar 
lines to the encyclopedic review which Professor Glaeser has made. 
Such a review would embrace the historical origins of the public services 
in private hands, their legal status, the economic principles which underlie 
their working, and the schemes of regulation-applied to them. There is 
advantage in bringing under a comparative study the facts and principles 
relating to the whole group of public services which the State does not 
take into its own hands but regards as clothed with public interest to such 
a degree as to require public control. In the United States interest in 
these topics is widespread, and unflagging have been the attempts to 
devise systems of regulation which will keep pace with the developing 
power of the public undertakers. The work of regulatory Commissions 
is examined at many points by Professor Glaeser. Large sections of his 
book are devoted to a thorough and often somewhat technical discussion 
of the special problems which confront such bodies. A short chapter 
suffices to deal with control over service (including safety) and another 
for the discussion of labour policy. But much space is inevitably given 
to the financial groundwork on which sound control over the prices 
charged by the various monopolies must depend. The processes of 
determining the rate basis and the rate of return, with all their attendant 
details, are carefully explained. The chapters on differential rates and 
the classification of customers, and on the analysis of costs as a means of 
determining the proportion in which each class of customer should 
distribute to the total cost of service, merit special attention. The author 
regards the principle of cost of service for fixing the general level of rates 
which utilities should be allowed to charge as coming more and more 
clearly into view as the result of administrative experience and develop- 
ment. 
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)- In the mass of decisions and opinions of the multifarious American 
it commissions which control these matters it is not easy to discover the 
“e efficacy of the'regulation which such great pains are taken to secure, or 
es | to pick out any model scheme which is generally accepted as working 
it satisfactorily in practice. It is, therefore, with some relief that one is 
n able to turn to a comprehensive operating agreement to regulate the 
yn principal public utilities of Milwaukee, which was based on a report by 
1e Professor Glaeser himself, and embodies, in his view, all the essential 
id elements of a service-at-cost contract. ‘‘. . . It constitutes a reassertion 


st | of the demand for reasonable decentralization in public utility regulation. 
ur | It lays the groundwork for a more active, affirmative, and beneficent 
he interest on the part of local government in local utilities.’’ This is 
of significant language. Briefly, says Professor Glaeser, the agreement 
m “‘ provides a plan which gives free scope for an orderly unfolding of public 
le policy. The essentials of that policy are : 

sh (1) That the supply of public utility services under modern conditions is a 
ar function of government which it may perform directly or which it may delegate 
le. to a quasi-public corporation under a franchise. 


(2) That the franchise should be exclusive; the monopoly principle should 


oe be adopted for the purpose of securing the best organization of the factors of 
lie production. At the same time the contract limits the monopoly power by means 
1S of a regulatory process that enforces reasonable service standards and fixes rate 
les schedules that will yield earnings no greater than are necessary to enable the 
ot franchise holder to perform efficiently these public functions. 
oh (3) That conditions may arise which will make difficult, if not impossible, 
3 the rendering of adequate service by private initiative alone. Provision must 
in therefore be made for a blending of private with public finance. The city, acting 
to in its proprietary capacity, may assume risks as a creditor or part-owner, or 
n both. 
a (4) That the city may desire to resume in its entirety the duty of furnishing 
is these public services. Hence a method must be provided whereby private 
investment may be retired and the property pass into public hands with the 
on least possible delay, cost, and friction. 
ter (5) That transportation, lighting, heating, and power services are best 
er rendered under conditions of joint operation, and that all of these services must 
en therefore be included in the contract.” 
eS Unfortunately, this model, after being agreed between the representatives 
of of the City and the Company and endorsed by the Railway Commission 
nt of Wisconsin, was rejected at a referendum by the voters, succumbing to 
nd a ‘“ multiplicity of imagined objections.’”’ The path of regulation is not 
of easy, but Professor Glaeser may be right that down it all countries 
ld must proceed further. 
.0r In the concluding part of his book he indicates the tendencies which 
tes he sees at work in public policy affecting utilities. Government owner- 
ore ship plays a small part in the solution of the problem of controlling public 
»p- utilities in the public interest—an even smaller part than in England. 


But a scientific attitude is advocated. ‘‘ The peculiar social, economic, 
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and political conditions of different countries make impossible the trans- 
planting of institutions from one country to another with the expectation 
that they,will operate with the same efficiency in all of them... . 
Institutions are essentially methods of doing things, and they must be 
suited to conditions in a specific place and time.’’ The disadvantages of 
“ political’? management in the United States have; however, been so 
strikingly realized that marked development of public ownership is 
unlikely. The continuance of private ownership and operation is thus the 
first main trend to be noted. Equally clear in Professor Glaeser’s view is 
the proved advantage and growing need for a state of complete monopoly 
in each utility or for a stabilized competition approaching a monopoly. 
(He hints at a solution on these lines of the serious situation which is every- 
where arising between road and rail or tramway services. ‘‘ Only in the 
field of interstate transport does much remain to be done.’’) This entails 
“continuous regulation by administrative commission—federal, State, 
and local’’ as the watch-dog of public interest, with definite standards 
of valuation and a proper standard of return as the basis of earning power 
under the rate-making rule. “Is it possible to embody in the regulatory 
programme an incentive plan by which efficiency may be rewarded and 


inefficiency penalized ?’’ That remains a speculation. 
C. H. 


IX 


Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History 


By M. M. BosBrer. Harvard Economic Studies, No. 31. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1927.) $3.50. (Oxford University Press, London.) 16s. 


net. 
‘* HERE and there,’ writes Dr. Bober, ‘‘ a well-known economist, historian, 
or sociologist reflects Marx’s influence at one point or another. . . . But 


it is safe to say that at any given time the number of distinguished social 
scientists who are whole-hearted adherents of Marx’s theory is exceedingly 
limited. The socialists are fond of comparing Marx’s work in social 
science to Darwin’s achievement in natural science. But the reception 
the scientific world has given to Marx does not begin to compare with 
the reception given to Darwin.” It would be easy to declare that 
Marx has had the reception he deserved. But the contrast between 
the immense political and social influence of Marxism on the one hand, and 
his quite negligible status in British academic circles on the other, is so 
marked as to be enigmatic. In the history of socialistic thought and 
action Marx stands out as the first among the prophets: in the writings 
of our economists and in their lecture-courses, if a prophet at all, he 
seems a very minor one. Yet even if his writings were (as one might 
conclude from the way in which professional economists have ignored 
them) compounded of flatulent obscurity and jaundiced perversity, 
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they have deserved a critical and exhaustive examination such as British 
scholarship has never been willing to accord. Our neglect of Marx has 
been discreditable and unwise. Discreditable because it is inconceivable 
that so great an influence could be attained by an intellectual nonentity ; 
unwise because Marxism is a positive and growing inspiration in the world 
of actualities. If Marx has had the reception he deserved from the 
economists, his disciples all over the world may easily be led to think 
that the economists matter very little after all. 

Dr. Bober has written a careful and lucid analysis of the Marxian 
interpretation of history. Based throughout on a first-hand reading of 
the works of Marx (and Engels) and characterized by a willingness to 
let Marx speak for himself, his book is a scholarly and creditable piece 
of work. It is worthy of its place in a series which since its commence- 
ment twenty-two years ago has always maintained high academic 
standards. As English scholarship has produced no similar study, 
Dr. Bober’s work fills an important gap on our shelves, and fills it worthily. 

In the course of his examination of Marx’s interpretation of history, 
Dr. Bober has occasion to quote Roscher’s judgment of Marx: “. . . This 
gifted but not acute man was little capable of reducing complicated 
phenomena to their constituent elements.” Such a judgment must 
amaze the reader of the historical chapters of Capital, where the most 
refractory kind of historical evidence, that namely which was recent, 
was dealt with in a singularly discerning way. It must baffle, too, those 
who have read, say, the Communist Manifesto, in which arresting historical 
interpretations are quite frequent. But Marx the historian may perhaps 
be distinguished from Marx the philosopher of history. Despite Spengler, 
philosophies of history are temporarily out of fashion. Those who have 
composed them, since Buckle’s day, have all been rapidly discredited. 
What Dr. Bober is doing in this book is dissecting the Marxian philosophy 
of history. If, incidentally, he traverses, on orthodox lines, Marxian 
judgments of particular historical events, his main purpose is to expound 
the underlying doctrine or dogma which was explicit in Marxian writings 
after 1847. His gallery of well-selected quotations does not confirm 
Roscher’s judgment. Nor does it confirm Keynes’s view that the 
Marxian system of thought is dull and incompetent. It is true that 
economic historians in this country have rarely accepted, without qualifi- 
cation, the economic interpretation (as Americans call the materialistic 
conception) of history, but they have not dismissed Marx as a mere 
muddle-headed preacher of economic heresies. This the economists 
have done, largely, it would seem, because they have neglected the 
Marxian historical synthesis. As a corrective, therefore, Dr. Bober’s 
book is both valuable and timely. 

The first four parts of this unhurried and systematic critique of the 
Marxian philosophy of history are expository. They contain, of course, 
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passages in which the views of other interpreters of Marx are discussed, 
and there are occasional digressions. But in the main Dr. Bober keeps 
closely to the task in hand. These four sections are concerned with the 
material basis of history, the human element in history, the ideological 
element in history, and the trend of history. The fifth part gathers 
together the critical matter, and is modestly entitled “‘ Some critical 
considerations of Marx’s theory of history.” This section is good in 
parts. A chapter devoted to an empirical test of the theory is facile. 
“ History fails,’’ we are told, ‘‘ to disclose persistent correlation between 
the mode of production and the other phases of civilization,” and there- 
fore the Marxian dialectic breaks down. The appeal to History with a 
capital ‘“h”’ inevitably marks the controversialist ! The final chapter 
on the significance of the theory is inadequate, and the chapter on the 
narrowness of the theory rather trite. Yet Dr. Bober’s work is never 
slipshod, and it is free of cheap jibes. Intellectually, he is far better 
company than most anti-Marxians. He provides the student, too, with 
a good bibliography and abundant references to the literature of Marxism. 
The bibliography may be searched for the titles of English books almost 
in vain: it might have included well-known short studies by Professor 
Laski and the Master of Balliol, while Max Beer’s writings were worthy 
of mention. ; 

Some readers of Dr. Bober’s work may be left wondering whether it 
is accidental or due to direct Marxian influence that so much current 
social introspection has a Marxian or quasi-Marxian character. Are 
not our utopians, of all shades of thought, agreed about the deeper 
defects in our social order? And are not many of them in large measure 
agreed about the sort of social order they would substitute for that now 
prevailing ? The attempt to see and shape the future is more than a 
harmless exercise when it rests upon a disciplined survey of what has 
been and what is. It stimulates legislation and guides administration. 
The influence of Marx in this field is mentioned rather than assessed by 
Dr. Bober. Hence, readers may put down his bock with a final un- 
certainty as to what Marx has really performed in the world of thought. 
After all, it does not greatly matter to our generation if Marx was wrong 
in quite a lot of detail but right in general plan and vision. An incom- 
plete appreciation of Marx’s influence seems to savour of straining at 
gnats and swallowing the camel. This book will not disturb the votaries 
of Marx. Perhaps no book ever will. Is that because Marx was, after 
all, a prophet, or is it that people never will discriminate ? It is doubtful 
whether Dr. Bober helps the reader very much in facing that not unim- 


portant problem. 
H. L. BEALEs. 
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